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NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Cc. W. CARLETON & CO., 
499 Broadway, New York. 
ov 
“4S. 
LOVE LETTERS. 

A collection of Love Letters and amatory billet-douxr ot the most 
passionate and absorbing interest ; selected from the correspon- 
dence of celebrated and notorious men and women in every age; 
together with biographical sketches of the authors. A curious 
and fascinating book. Beautifully bound. Price, $2. 


CORRY O’LANGS. 

A volume of irresistibly fanny epistles by this new comic au- 
thor; embracing such views and opinions upon public and do- 
mestic matters as cannot fail to amuse everybody. Full of laugh- 
able illustrations. Price, $1 50. , 


WOMAN'S STRATEGY. 
A splendid new English novel and love story of the better 
class. Full of superb illustrations, by London artists. Price, 
$1 50. 








THE CULPRIT FAY. 

A new,poliday edition of Drake’s well-known charming fairy 
poem. Illustrated with one hundred exquisite drawings on 
wood, by Lumley. New style binding, elegant morocco gilt, 
Price, $8, Extra cloth gilt, price, $5, 

WIDOW SPRIGGINGS. 

A new volume of stories, sketches and amusing papers, by the 
celebrated author of “Widow Bedott.’’ Lllustrated with comic 
drawings and elegantly bound. Price $1 75. 


FOUR OAKS. 
A delightful novel, by a new Southern authoress, 12mo, Ele- 
gantly printed and bound. Price, $1 75, 


A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. 

A remarkably interesting volume—a reprint of Jeaffreson’s 
celebrated work, just published in London, where it is much 
talked about and praised. 
*,* It is no rehash of all the old “Joe Miller” anec- 
dotes connected with the Bar, but a careful historical work—the 
most entertaining and amusing one on Law and Lawyers ever 
printed. *,* There are chapters on Loves of Lawyers, on Money, 
on Fees, on Costume and Toilet, on Music, on Amateur Theatri- 
cals, on Legal Education, on Mirth, and on Lawyers at Home and 
n Society. It would be difficult to take up a book more keenly 
interesting. Elegantly bound, two yolumes in one, price $2. 


TITAN AGONISTES. 
The Story of an Outcast. A modern novel with an ancient 
title. Price $2. 





CONDENSED NOVELS. 

A volume of the widely known burlesques’ and laughable con- 
densations of the most pop novels and novelists of the day. 
By Bret Harts. One of the most amusing comic books of the 
— Illustrated by Frank Bellew, and cloth bound, price 
{ay These books are all beautifully bound in cloth—are sold 
everywhere—and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 


price, by 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


CAUTION. 

Messrs, A. T. STEWART & COs being the exclusive 
agents and importers of all the KID GLOVES made by 
ALEXANDRE of Paris, respectfully caution buyers against 
imitations stamped inside “ ALEXANDER,” also “ ALEX- 
ANDRE CELEBRE,” which are now in the market and sold 

as the genuine glove, 








Medaille de 1 re Classe 
All genuine Alexandre re, 
Gloves are stamped A. T. &. & Cie. 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 1855. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARK ; GILLOTT Name and Desig. 
WARRANTED, nating Namoer, 
The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
303-—404—170-—351 
assumed by o 


Ha been ther a, we desire to cantion the 
oubite in respect to wala imitations, K FOR GILLOTT’S. 





CAUTION !—Ax injunction was ited by the Supreme Court 
New York) at General Term, Jenuary, 1867, 


against the use 
Bole Agent, 


others of the NUMBER 303. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 Jobn St,..N. ¥. 


TO PUBLISHERS AND THE PUBLIC. 


NEW PUBLISHING LIBRARY. 
WINDSOR, N. 8. 





In a Few WEEKS, 
DARCY DUNN, 


OR 
The Haunted Church, 
BY THE 
REV. W. T. BOONE. 


AND IN THE CoURSE OB THE YEAR, 

BY THB SAME AUTHOR, 
JOSEPHINE’S STORY: a Tale of St. Sulpice. 
THE CONVERT OF THE TOMBS. 

THE CLERGYMAN ALCHEMIST. 
THE IRON RING. 
AS GOOD AS DEAD: or, GLory’s Goap. 


COMMENCEMENT OF VOLUME XXXVI. 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MACAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 1867. 


CONTENTS : 
A PILGRIMAGE IN SUNNY LANDS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Grape-Gathering in Spain.—Columbus at Val- 
ladolid.—The Escorial.—The Virgin, by Murillo.—Toledo.— 
The Mosque of Cordova.—A Spanish Maiden.—Cadiz.—Tra- 
falgar.—Gibraltar.—The Castanet.—The Court of Lions, Al- 
hambra.—The Gipsy’s Funeral,—Andalusian Travelling.—The 
Bull-Fight; Bull and Chulos ; Bull and Picadors; Bull and 
Matador.—Funeral Procession.—Across the Pyrenees into 
France.—The Aqueduct at Nismes.—Avignon.—Rienzi in 
Prison.—Lyons. 

THE NURSERIES ON RANDALL’S ISLAND. 

“Gimme Penny, Poppy?”’—The Salt-Water Bath-House.— 
Quarantine.—In the City Prison Cell.—The Large Boys at 
Play.—Leap-Frog.—“ No, S8ir’’—Playing School.—The Au 
thor Sketching-'The Small Boys’ ercise-Room.—At Din- 
ner.—Working in the Garden.—The Tailor Shop.—The Mili- 

rill.—Washing the Small Boys.—An Invoice of Babies. 
 Feedin the Large Babies, Alms-House.—A Hospital Ward. 
—The Idivt S8chool.— Johnny.”—“ Wunny,” or ‘ One 
Finger.” 
TROUVILLE: A NEW FRENCH PARADISE. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Charles Mozin—Chateau of William the Con. 
ueror—Church of Robert le Diable—The Virgin in the 
‘orest—Chateau de Aguesseau—Chateau de Morny. 


A DAY’S FIGHTING IN QUERETARO. 
ILLUsTRATIONS.—Queretaro—Plan of Queretaro 
MR8&. STANHOPE’S LAST LODGER. 
FISH-FARMING IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 
MY BROTHER-IN-LAW. 

DARWI .N ND DOMESTICATION, 
YESTERDAY. 

UNEXPECTED BLOWS. 

THE FOG-BELL. 

PARISIAN SKETCHES. 

LIGHT AND SHADOW. 

THE LOVE ROMANCE OF BENJAMIN WEST. 
THE IMPRESARIO. 

A BOWL OF BROTH. 

SORROW. 

80ME SCOTTISH STORIES, 

MOCQUARD. 

ROME. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. eas 








BAZAR. 
MaGazinz, One Copy for One Year................ $4 00 
WEEKLY, One Copy PR diwccdccvcneseses 4 00 
Bazar, One ON ee Ge Becca sescccccicccaccve 4 00 


AR, 
ZINB, to one address, for one year, $10 00. 


will be suppli 


each, in one remittance, or Six Copies for $20 00, 


sent by mail, postage paid. 


for $7, freight by express 
beyond that allowed in the 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


TERMS FOR HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, AND 


Harper’s Bazan, Hanpsr’s WeExLy, and Harpsr’s Maaa- 


An extra copy of either the Magazine, the Weekly, or the Bazar, 
tis to every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 00 


Bound Volumes of the Magazine, each Volume containing the 
Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished for $3 per volume, and 
Bound Volumes of the Weekly, each 

volume containing the Numbers for One Year, will be furnished 
= weight of the volume being 


TOURISTS’ HAND-BOOK OF “THE HUDSON,” 


The Hudson, 


FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
BY 
BENSON J. LOSSING. 


HIHuastrated by upwards of Three Hundred 
Engravings on Wood and Steel, from 
Drawings by the Author. 
1 vol., small quarto, richly bound in Morocco Oloth gilt...$10 00 
ai Turkey Morocco .... 15 00 
OPINIONS OF THE P RESS: 


“Very few Americans are so well qualified as is Mr. Loasing, to 
write intelligently regarding the Hudson, and every American 
will bear testimony to the conscientious accuracy of the illustra- 
tions.’’—New York Daily Times. : 


‘«The publishers have produced a book equally worthy of the 
shelves of the library, the drawing-room table of the lady, or the 
valise of the traveller who has determined to make himself fami- 
liar in part, or in the whole, with the noblest river of the North.” 
—Home Journal. _ 


“Mr. Lossing has studied the Hudson from the Wilderness to 
the Sea, and made a book which will be much sought for now and 
hereafter.”—N. Y. Evening Express. 


“The illustrations from the pencil of Mr. Lossingare scattered 
through the bouk profusely, and do credit, not only to his artistic 
skill, but to his judgment in selecting the most important and 
salient subjects.—New York Evening Post. 


“ Mr, Lossing has a remarkable power of reproducing scenes 
and scenery, aud earth has nothing grander, if as grand to show, 
as the natural wonders and sublime beauties of the Hudson’s 
course,”’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 

PY ONE. cvcvsctvcwceeseobteedeeaescase 12 Dey Srreet- 

a ee mens .-.117 Souts CLaR&cE SPREET 

Sold by all Booksellers. 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
LONDON, 1862, AND PARIS, 1867. 
ENCLISH BIBLES, 


American Bpiscopal Prayer-Hooks, Ohuroh Services? 
Lessons, &o. 


New and Elegant Styles for the approaching Holiday Season, 
Largest andmost varied Stock ever Imported, and Unsurpassed 
in Finish or Elegance of Design. 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE 
626 BBOADWAY, N. ¥. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
R. M. Ballantyne’s Entertaining 


LIBRARY FOR BOYS 


Comprising, in # neat box, new editions of the four following 
volumes, 12mo, illustrated, $6 00, 


THE YOUNG FUR TRADERS. 

THE CORAL ISLAND; a Tale of the Pacific. 
UNGAVA; a Tale of Esquimaux Land. 

MARTIN RATTLER; a Boy’s Adventures in Brazil. 

A NEW BOOK BY CAPTAIN MAYNE RBID. 


QUADRUPEDS. A Book or Zoonocr For Bors. 16mo. 
Profusely illustrated by WiLL1aM Harvey. Muslin extra. $1 00. 


- rm of the above mailed free on receipt of price by the Pub- 
shers, 
THOS, NELSON & SONGS, 
137 Grand 8t, New York. 

Send EARLY ORDERS to your Booksellers or to the Publish- 

ers for the First Number of 
PUTNAM’S MACAZINE, 
A Wide-Awake, High-Toned, National Work, 

in which our MOST EMINENT WRITERS are enlisted, to se- 


cure the 
BEST LITBRATURHS and 
PUREST BNTERTINMENT 
for cultivated readers and the Famiiy Crrog. Mr, Motiey, 
the historian, Mr. [Ex.-Sec.] Stawron, and many others of that 
stamp are among the promised contributors. 

i” The first No. has gicgHTEEN articles of timely interest, 
including « brilliant CHRISTMAS STORY, and a new and 
striking Serial Taw or To-par. 

@. P. PUTNAM & Son, 


“ “ 

















PUBLIBHERS, 





- 


661 Broadway, N, Y, 








THE ALBION| 


—— ————— 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 
calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour, 








SCOTIA...... oie ~—y New York.... Wednesday, Nov. 27 
| eae ++««leaves Boston . :] Wednesday, Dec. ¢ 
PERSIA. Sipe = New York .. "7. Wednesday, 
OHINA,.........-leaves Boston ....... Wednesday, Dec. ik 
R TI leaves New York... -» Wednesday, Lec. 25. 
JAVA...... iliTiileaves Boston ....... Wednesday, Jan. 1, 68. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... .$80 
FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage.....$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage. .....§70 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these | age will ee Sst for 2 or 
Valuables unless Bills ue 
igned therefor. — 
Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying 
BVERY SATURDAY, 
BEVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER — BEVERY SATURDAY, 





Siam. (ix 


PAYABLE IN GOLD. AYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Frast Canin ...........8100 00 | Srummacm............. 
Do. to London....105 00 pe. to London... #35 Oo 
Do. to Paris..... .11500} Do. to Paris....... 
Peanege 9 the Wednesday eg First Cabin, $100; Steer- 
age, $80. yable in Currency. 
. a = forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
ot moderate 





Steerage ~~ from Liverpool or Queenstown, $40, currenc 

— can be bought here by persons sending’ for then 

for further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 

15 ‘Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
YORK, calling st QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 








c eonsisting of 

BPRANCE..........+00+ Capt. Grace. ..... oeccee 3,512 tons, 

ENGLAND. nebe culeoned Capt. Thompeon...... Ki 

THE QUEEN......... Capt. Grogan.......+0+03,517 “* 

HELVETIA........... Capt, Cutting. ........ 3,315 “ 

an, pevecgoecesecoccce Capt, Hall...... @rcceers 8310 “ 
ccs cococes Capt. Thomson.........3,117 “ 

PENNSYLVANIA. --Capt. Lewis. ........000. 2,872 “* 
$006 seeceues Capt. Prowse............8,876 “ 


Leaves oe 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
The size of all these Steamships 
Comms, puting directly into the Saloon ; the accommodations 
unsurpassed, and the rates lower than any other line, 
~~ ert they Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to p' Prepay the pas- 
of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (Ireland) for 
08 pay able here in currency. 
Diafts issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. 
from New York to or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100 Currency; 8 E, $25, Currency. 

For freight or Cabin passage apply at the Orrioss oF THE Com- 
rant, 57 Broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 
of the Company, 27 Broadway. 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 


PACIFIC MAiL STEAMSHIP CO.’S 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 


jurgeon on each outa, Se free of charge. 


STEERAGE, 





Touching at Mexican Ports, and Oarrying the U.S. Mail. 
wage ~~~ Connecting on the Pacific with the 
OM Aye sees ee veeecrneceseseee CoLoraDo, 
— CHAUNCBY, ....0.02-s000s CONSTITUTION. 
Rr GoLpgn Crry. 
OOBAN QUEBN, ........-0ceceeeee ACRAMENTO, 
NORTHERN LIGHT.........-.....+ GOLDEN AGE. 
RISING BTAR, ........--0eeeenees Montana, &. &, 


Une of the above large and sp lendid Steamships will leave Pier 
No. 42, North River, foot of Canal Street, at 12 o’clock, noon, 
on the ist, 1ith ‘and 2ist of on the month Say when those 
dates fall on Sunday, and on ont Saturpay), for 

ASPIN WALL, exinchips fom road, with one of the 
bg ry vege rom Say for 8an FRANcisco, touching 


‘of Ist and 2ist connect at Panama with steamers 
or Soutn Paciric and CanTRAL AMERICAN Ports. Those of lst 
touch at ZANILLO. 

Departure of 11th of each month connects with new steam lin 
from Panama to Australia and New Zealand. ¥ 


The above Steamers will connect with the first steamer of the 
ae SY China Line, leaving San Francisco, for Hong Kong 

hangh 

A discount be Ovz-QuarTsR from Steamers’ rates allowed to 
sliowen — = oe oe theeah yo eye Also, an 

lowance of ONE-QUARTER On through rates to clergym: 
yA Hundred Pos 5 » ty ed each adul: a 

e Hun: ‘oun e allowed eac! t. Baggage- 
masters accompany baggage © thro h, and attend to ladies and 
— heap ony ante protectors. , oagage Tee received on dock _ 
fore ‘rom —— Toms and passengers, 

ae to send down ear rs 

An experienced Sergena on board. Medicine and attendance 

rte 

For Tickets or urther rf toot of Gamal Bree at the — 


Passage 
"s ticket office, on he wharf toot of 
ver. New York. 





F. R. BABY, Agent, 


YOUR cusTo¥ SOLICITED BY 
ERANCIS & LOUTREL, 


‘Stationers, Printers, and Bookbinders, No, 45 Marpen Lamm, 
_ recelye prompt attention, We supply everything in ou 





FOR BREMEN VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STEAMSHIP CO. 
THE FIRST CLASS U. 8. MAIL STEAMSHIPS 


Atlantic, Northern Light, 
Baltic, Western Metropolis 
Leave Pier No. 46, North River, on 
SATURDAYS, 


FOR ee ee, AND BREMEN. 


rts Havre and Bremen, at the 
folowing ran pa abe tn in or its equivalent in currency. 
'o Lo. or 
Taenasmneiane mpncrsap ep steerage $35. 
From Bremen, Southampton, &c.,to New York, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43. 
EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Home: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $130; steerage $70. 
SAILING FROM NEW YORK SATURDAYS. 
28th September. 


For freight, passage, expressage, or bills of exchange, apply to Harrisb 


ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 





admits of very spacious State Ag 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. | 
are} STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN; 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 

The layed Srzamers or tHe NortH German LiorD run 
regularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
sng the "United States Mail. 

FROM BREMEN —EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,— EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW WORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 
Price of Passage — From New York TO Bremen, LONDON, 


Ha and 80 First Cabin, $125 ; Second Cabin, 
$75; 8 m BREMEN to New York—First Ca- 
bin, $125; Second (ab; B; Steerage, $47 50. Price of pasmege, | 
—,§ in ae 8 or its equivalent in currency. 

ht to London and Hull, for which | 
through bills of lading are signed. 


An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
bay No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


— of Lading will tively not be delivered before goods are 
cieared at cee bank . 
‘Specie taken to Ha Southampton and Bremen at the 
m4 rates. For freight False ae to 
OBLRICHS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 


FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 
BLACK STAR (INDEPENDENT) LIN#. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 








Freight at the Reduced Rates. 
—_ FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
cc cninncsenkon Isaac Crowell, commander. 
Leaves SATURDAY, 28rd of November, at 3 o’clock P.M. 
MONTGOMERY ............... Thomas Lyon, ere. 
vitor wT geet Both of November, at 3 —_—_ z . 
or fre’ or passage, having elegant accomm jo ply 
“ R. LOWDEN » Agent, 98 West via 
ocTAvus COHEN & co” ents, Savann 
All goods destined for the interior shipped by this aay 3 con- 
signed to the Central Railroad of Georgia, and also by the A 
tic and Gulf Railroad through Florida, or Octayus Cohen & Co., ey 
ents in Savannah, will be received and forwarded to piace of 
destination at a total cost not to exceed that charged by the com- 
bination lines. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 
Passage to London direct, $110, $75, and $30, 





currency. Excursion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six | B 
months. 
WM. PENN....... Captain Billinge, from New York, Noy. 30. 
| REY tain Gleadell, from New York, Dec. 14. 


ATALANTA...... Captain Pinkham, from New York, Dec. 28, 
BELLONA........ Captain Dixon. . “from New York, Jan. 11, 


The el t British Iron Steamship WM. PENN, will leave 4 
y' Ar orth River, for London direct, on Wednesday, NOV. 30 
at 


Freight will be taken and throu a of las given, to 
Havre, Antwerp, Rotterdam, phoneme Ao 


e apply to ROBT. * aaa. oie a 
apply at 54 South Stree 
sian & ASPINWALL, Agents, 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN BXCHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. YW. 
WaExLY Linz or Stzamens To AnD From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPCOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S CBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES, 

DRAFTS for £1 and w ble in 
Britain ard Ireland, or the Conttonet ot Rerope, Poy > \ 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 
TAPSCOTT BR & CO., 
86 South St. or 23 Sroadwav. N. Y. 


For 
For fr 











Bor Sale by all Druggists. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
Cancer.—The of “brilliant operations” are no more. The 
disco’ of Holloway’s Ointment dispensed with the neesssit; 
of the ie, which yd ny EO tly apm pe | the lite of the patient. 
Thousands of fem: been cured of cancer in the breast by | th 
the medicating action of the Ointment, and their lives spared te 
their families. The salve follows the caneer in its tortuous wind 








and Impereeptibly, br but thorough! and essly eradivates 
itefrom: the system. Thi Pills cleanse Z purify” the blood 
Sold by all II Dreggiste, 310 





————— —- 


, North River, New York. 
me Henan Sunetion with A -% Dela’ Lacka- 
a ct line 
AND THE WEST, without of cars. 
GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 

Three eg trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 

one evening train. 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of cars. 
Fal. ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing Oct, 23, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows: 


6.30 a. m., for Flemingto . Eothdem, Mauch Chunk, 


esbarre, oy City, 
8.20 A.M., Wa: ee for Junctio. 
9a, m., Fast ton, Alientown, Harrisburg, Pitts: 
and the West, with ut one ones to Cincinnati 
cago, and but two changes to te Louie, ¢ conn ro 


with Northern Central nd Philadelphia and 


Railroad for Erie and the Oil Connects at Jun etien 
with Dela i ——— and a~—4 Railroad for ~w? 4 
burg, Water Pi ton, Great Bend, & 
Palace Sleepin; re through from ork to Chi 

12 m. for Mauch Chunk, 


ton, Allentown, Naf ne 
Reading, Pottsville, Harrisburg, Colu 5 

3.00 p. m.—for Plainfield. 

4p. m.—for ae. n. 

on p. m., cinnati Express for Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 

Reading, Harris! , Pittsburg, Chicago, and Cincinnati. 

} ame at Harrisburg with trains for Williamsport, Erie, &c. 
Sleeping cars to Pittsburg 

5 p. m., for Somerville ond Flemington. 

6 15 p.m., for Junction and intermediate stations. 


730 a for Somerville. 
8.00 » Western Express—For Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
Harris Pittsburg, and the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 


City brs to Pitts! DUrg every evening. 
Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 


Tickets for the West cau be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
we Railroad tee Jersey, Foot of pany ly me N. R., at No. 
it No. 271 Broadway, "No. 10 


RICKER, Superintendent. 


~~ ge 


1 Astor House, 
Greenwich Bt, ‘and “at principal He Hotels. 
H. 8. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass, Agent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 
8,00 A. M. fa Express, for aoe, Buffalo, Salamanca, 


all pointe West and South. 
830 A.M. bm A Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 


10,00 A.M. Express ress Mail, Buffalo, Salamanca, Dunkirk, and all 
te West and South. 
00 P.M. ay Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations. 
£30. P.M. Way ———. stopping at Sterling’s Junction, Turn- 
er’s, an tations west of Turner’s, to Fort Jervis, 
Newburgh, and Warwick. ' 





5.00 P.M. Way Train, for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 
5.30 P.M. ht for Rochester, Buffalo, 
Dunkirk, and all points South and West. 
6.00 P.M. Way.T for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 
7.00 P.M. Night Exp es for Rochester, Buffalo, a- 
kirk and -_ West and South. By 
this ‘Train Hay ties es will run through to Cin- 
cinnati —— vain, ‘Dalle, 
8.00 P.M. Emigrant T: y, for the West. 
Also Way Trains for Boiling Spring, Passaic and Paterson at 
6.45 and 9.15 A.M., 12.00 M., and 1. "3.30, 6.30 and 11.00 P.M.— 
On Wednesday ts a Theatre Train at 12.00 0 ’clock, for Suffern 


and intermediate Stations. 





y TRAINS A.M. Wa 


SunpD. —8.30 Train for Otisville—12.00 M. 
and 5.00 P. M. for a ae 


Night Express, for Dunkirk, 

all points West and South— 
11.00 P: 'M. for Paterson and Fort Jervis. 

Express Trains run through te Salamanca. Dunkirk and But- 
falo without change of = and in direct connection with 
all Southern and Western Lin 

Perfect! Mea aa and Laxexious Sleeping Coaches accom- 
pany all Night Trains. 

Tickets can be obtained at the oy offices —241 Broad- 
, | Way—Depot foot ot Chambers 8t., New York, and Long Dock 


Depot, Jersey Cit, 
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Literature, 


For the Albion. 
AUTOMN. 


Spring, I have seen with its wild-flower wreaths, 
Wending towards the bright gay world ; 
I have met the cherishing air it breathes, 
And pluck’d the rose by its breath unfurl’d :— 
Bright were the eyes of the lovely then, 
To welcome the wanderer back again. 


Lit by its wand, the watch-light Hope 
Shone through the night of,future years, 
Bidding the wretched and lonely grope 
Cheerily on through sighs and tears, 
And spreading before their ardent eyes 
Lovelier suns and brighter skies. 


Autumn, where are thy promised joys ? 
The blasted leaf, as it floats through air, 
Drops to the earth with a rustling noise— 
No promise of embryo bliss is there! 
What says the blighted, withering flower, - 
Of fairy scenes, in a future hour ? 


Autumn, I love thee! still thou art ? 
The ‘larum-bell of the loveliest things ; 
Thou speakest of the fall of the warmest heart, 
Of the blighting which years on our best hope flings : 
Lovely, yet sad, is the Autumn hour, 
Like the dew which adorns, yet blasts the flower. 
JAMES PEcH. 


A NEW ALCESTIS. 


What time of year it was I cannot tell, 
Since all my widowed seasons are as one,— 
When, sitting in my summer house alone, 

I read the story that she loved so well. 


For ever she would play the learned wife, 
My beautiful, my lost! and with sweet looks 
Wood nestle to my side and read my books, 
Fearing lest they should occupy my life. 


I read how sweet Alcestis died to save 
Her lord’s dear life, who would not be consoled ; 
And how, ere one or two dark months had rolle:, 
A pitying god restored her from the grave. 


And reading thus I slept, and slecping dreamed 

It was no longer King Admetus’ bride 

Whom the gods brought under her husband’s side, 
But mine. Ah me! how tremulous she seemed 


With too much joy, like some dew-laden flower ; 
How tenderly we sought each other’s eyes, 
Speaking no word, but breathing happy sighs, 

Forgetting all our sorrow in an hour. 


And then the vision passed. I wept to wake 
And feel the desolation of the day ; 
I prayed the dream to come again and stay, 
Lest, ere the race was run, my heart would break. 


M. Beraam Epwarps. 
— - —— & ——_-——- 


FRONT SEATS, 
A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THE STAGE. 


In the early days of the British theatre it was usual to per- 
mit the class of spectators who frequented the boxes to take 
their seats, if they so preferred, on the stage, and to provide 
them with stools, for the use of which they paid sixpence or a 
shilling, according to circumstances. Ben Jonson, in the In- 
duction to his “ Cynthia’s Revels,” makes one of the charac- 
ters offer a stool © another for the fee of sixpence. “ For 
what, I pray you?” hedemands. “ What shall I do with it?” 
“Oh, Lord, sir,” replies the first, “will you betray your ig- 
norance so much? Why, throne yourself in state on the 
stage as other gentlemen use, sir.” ted upon their stools, 
or reclining upon the rushes with which the s was strew- 
ed, the young nobles, gallants, wits, and poets of the day held 
inquest upon the formance and criticised its deficiencies, the 
while they regaled themselves with fa vo and tobacco sup- 

lied eir own pages or by the attendants of the theatre. 
ed, jested with each other, and sometimes inter- 

the players much after the manner of 
Duke Theseus and his friends during the performance of the 
y of “Pyramus ‘and Thisbe” by the clowns in “A 

mer vs Dream.” The play-going gallant had, as 

Decker says, “ A signed patent to engross the whole commo- 
dity of censure; may lawfully presume to be a guider, and 
stand at the helm to steer the of the scencs.” Smok- 
was then 4 common in theatres as well as every- 
whine des. King James, in his “ Counterblast to Tobacco,” 





affirms that “no time or action was exempted from the pub- 
lic use of it ;” and the “ Gull’s Horn Book” says that the gal 
lant made great display of his smoking abilities at the play- 
house. Occasionally the actors on the stage smoked as well 
as the spectators, although this,no doubt, was chiefly the case 
in such plays as were intended to represent the manners of the 
age. Thus, in “Every Man out of his Humour,” Fastidius 
is found smoking perfumed tobacco from a pipe bearing “ the 
true form of a woodcock’s head.” He makes love and puffs 
smoke at every pause. “ Troth, sweet lady, I shall—be pre- 
pared to give you thanks for those thanks, and—study more 
Officious and obsequious regards—to your fair beauties.—— 
Mend the pipe, boy.” Whereupon Marciente, another of the 
characters, comments :—‘“I ne’er knew tobacco taken as a 
parenthesis belore.” 

It was on a stage thus dimmed with smoke and diminished 
by a crowd of lounging critics that the works of Shakspeare 
and his contemporaries were first presented to the public. 
No wonder that inthe prologue to his “ King Henry the 
Fifth,” after longing “for a muse of fire,” the poet should 
descend to apologetic terms, . 


“ But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat, unraiséd spirits that have dared 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object : can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ?” 


In time, however, an alteration took place in the disposition 
of the seats on thestage. They were not altogether abolisked ; 
but they were, by means of a dwarf screen or partition, se- 
vered from the portion of the theatre devoted to the players, 
and they then assumed the form of op penne may be 
seen in the engraving after Hogarth of the interior of the 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields during the performance of the 
“ Beggar’s Opera.” The audience still sat behind the curtain 
and encroached upon the domain of the actors; but they in- 
terfered much less than formerly with the view of the repre- 
sentatiou. In 1729, however, an attempt was made at Drury 
Lane Theatre to revive the old custom, and on the occasion of 
the first performance of the “ Village Opera”—an obscure work 
upon which the more familiar “ Love in a Village” is ina 
great degree founded—the Duchess of Queensberry—Prior’s 
“Kitty, beautiful and young”’—took her seat on the stage in 
the full view of the spectators. To judge by the following 
lines, current at the time, the lady’s proceeding was not very 
favourably regarded by the house : 


“ Bent on dire work, and kindly rude, the town, 
Impatient, hissed thy seat, dear duchess, down; 
Conscious that there, had thy soft form appeared, 
Lost all in gaze, no vacant ear had heard; 

‘Thy lambent eyes had looked their rage away, 
And the relenting hiss, and saved the play. 
Thus, not in clouds (as Father Homer sung) 
Such as fair Venus round Aneas flung, 

Had our dull bard escaped the dreadful fright, 
But sunk concealed in an excess of light !”’ 


There can be no doubt, however, that for a long time the 
spectators wno were admitted to seats upon the stage seri- 
ously incommodated the actors and affronted the less privi- 
leged portiomtof the audience. In an early Spectator Steele, 
describing a visit to the Haymarket Theatre, makes mention 
of his surprise at seeing a “ well dressed young fellow in a 
full-bottumed wig appear in the midst of the sea, and without 
any Visible concern take snuff.’ The Fine Gentleman in 
Garrick’s little comedy of “ Lethe,” describes to sop his 
manner of spending his evenings: “I dress, and go generally 
behind the scenes of both playhouses—not, you may imagine, 
to be diverted with the play, but to intrigue and show myself; 
I stand upon the stage, talk loud and stare about, which con- 
founds the actors aud disturbs the audience, upon which the 
galleries, who hate the appearance of one of us, begin to hiss 
and to cry, ‘Off, off’ while I, undaunted, stamp my foot so, 
loll with my shouWler éhus, take snuff with my right hand, and 
smile scornfully ius. This exasperates the savages, and they 
attack us with vollies of sucked oranges and half eaten pip- 
pins.” “And you retire?” sop inquires. “ Without 
doubt,” replies the Fine Gentleman, “if 1 am sober; for 
orange will stain silk, and an apple disfigure a feature.” 

It was long a custom in the London theatres, on special oc- 
casions or particular benefits, to accommodate an overflowing 
house by means of benches erected across the stage rising one 
above the other, until sometimes the spectators were perched 
up higher than the trees of the scenery, and hats and bonnets 
were beheld fastened to theclouds. The playbill of Garrick’s 
benefit in 1742 contains an announcement that “ the stage 
will be formed into an amphitheatre, where servants will be 
allowed to keep places.” In the following year it was stated 
that “ the stage will be formed into side boxes, and seven rows 
of the pit will be railed into boxes.” The entrances were of- 


formance being interrupted b papas ating en hoses, 
it is humbly ho; none will _ take it ill that WG fy 
admitted behind the scenes in future”” When “ King John” 
was revived in 1745 there appeared a somewhat similar an- 
nouncement, the reason all being that the play was so 
full of characters that company behind the scenes would be of 
great prejudice to the performance. A few years later ap- 
pears another notice, “ As the admission of persons behind 
the scenes has occasioned a general complaint on account of 
the frequent interruptions in the performance, ‘tis hoped = 
tlemen won't be offended that no money will be taken 

for the future.” 

Garrick, when he became manager, was much bent upon 4 

Se am in this matter; but thorough reforms, as we 
all kn@w, are not easy of accomplishment. The actors, in 
many cases, would not venture upon the expense of 
benefits if they were to be deprived of the privilege of crowd- 
ing their friends upon the stage. The building on the stage 
put sometimes as much as a hundred, or even a hundred and 
fifty pounds into the pocket of the “ bénéficiaire.” Then the 
young men of fashion, steady patrons of the drama, claimed 
the right to “go behind,” not merely on benefit nights, buton 
all other occasions as well, and questioned the manager's 
power to control theit wishes; while he, on his side, had 
some natural compunctions about offending such bd con- 
stant supporters. It was not until the theatre was enlarged 
in 1762, and the space before the curtain made to contain as 
many persons as formerly filled the boxes, pit, galleries, and 
stage, that the actors were appeased, the excuse for going on 
the stage was removed, and the inconvenience and evil of the 
proceeding in a great degree suppressed. From that time 
only a very privileged few were admitted to the “ arcana” of 
the playhouse. 
The close contact into which the old custom of providing 
seats upon the stage brought the spectators and the A my hr 
occasionally gave rise to rather curious incidents. We read 
that Holland, the actor, fixed upon the tragedy of “ Hamlet” 
for his first benefit. He was born at Chiswick, beyond Ham- 
mersmith, then a very rural village indeed, and many of his 
friends and acquaintances journeyed to town to support their 
fellow-villager’s histrionic efforts. When the night came, a 
simple country-girl found herself seated in the front row of 
the amphitheatre at the back of the stage. On the appearance 
of the ghost of the murdered king, young Hamlet's hat, in 
accordance with very venerable theatrical custom, was tossed 
from his head, and fell nearly at the feet of the damsel from 
Chiswick. Misunderstanding the situation, and very anxious 
to be of service to her friend Mr. Holland, the young woman 
quietly stole from her seat, took up the ‘ast, and replaced it 
upon the actor’s head. But a hat carelessly put on is apt to 
impart a look of dishevelment, sometimes even of inebriety, 
to the countenance beneath it, and it was recognised on the 
occasion under notice that Hamlet had somehow assumed the 
aspect of a drunken map. It says something for the ability of 
the actor, and the forbearance of the audience, that they were 
induced by the “cunning of the scene” to restrain the expres- 
sion of their mirth until that portion of the performance had 
been brought to a close. But when Hamlet and the Ghost 
had fairly quitted the stage, the house broke out, says the tel- 
ler of the story, “ into one of the loudest laughs I ever heard 
in a theatre.” 

In Foote’s comedy of “The Englishman in Paris,” first 
played in 1753, the hero, Buck, a vulgar coxcomb, is made to 
describe an adventure on the French stage in almost the fol- 
lowing words:—* Dick Daylight, Bob Breadbasket, and I 
were walking through one of their ‘rues,’ I think they call 
them—they are ‘streets’ in London, but they have such out-. 
of-the-way names for things that there is no remembering 
them—when we see aout of people going into a house, and 
‘comedy’ pasted over the door. In we trooped with the rest, 
paid our cash, and sat down on the stage. Presently they had 
a dance, and one of the young women, with long hair trail- 
ing, stood with her back to the rail just by me. What does 
me, for nothing in the world but a joke, but tie her locks to 
the rail; so that when it was her tura to figure out, down she 
flopped on her back! ’Twas vastly comical, but they set up 
such au uproar! One wheyj-faced fellow that came to loose 
the woraan turned up his nose, and called me ‘ Béte.’ But I 
lent bim a smack on his lanthorn jaws that will make him re- 
member tke blood of old Marlborough, I warrant him. 
Another came to second him, but [ let drive, and laid him 
sprawling. Then in poured a million of them; 1 was knock- 
ed down in a trice; and what happened afterwards I know 
no more than you.” Mr. Foote was, perhaps, the first sati- 
rist of the snob on his travels. The class of people, Buck be- 
ing a type of them, who think it obligatory upon them to mis- 
conduct themselves immediately they set foot on a foreign 
shore, are almost extinct, but not quite. 

Mrs. Bellamy, the actress, in her autobiography, narrates an 
adventure that befell her on the Dublin stage. She was per- 
forming Cleopatra to a crowded house, and amid tumultuous 





tentimes on these occasions so choked upsby the spectators 
that the players could hardly come upon the scene; “ and,” 
says an authority, “the feats of Bosworth Field, amidst 
drums, trumpets, battle-axes and spears, were enacted be- 
tween two audiences, while Richard spoke his tent soliloquy 
and his dying lines upon a carpet no bigger than a table- 
cloth.” 

Tate Wilkinson relates that he had seen Mrs. Cibber, as Ju- 
liet, prostrating; herself on an old couch covered with black 
cloth to represent the tomb of the Capulets with at least two 
hundred persons behind her, and that when Quin returned to 
the stage for one night to play Falstaff for Ryan’s benefit, not- 
withstanding the impatience of the audience to see their old 
favourite, he was several minutes before he could force his way 
on to the stage through the numbers that wedged him in. 

But this arrangement, however remunerative to the actor 
whose benefit was thus so liberally patronised, was very un- 
satisfactory to those among the spectators who came to the 
theatre for entertainment, and with an eye to scenic illusion, 
Moreover, bickerings and jealousies ensued between the au- 
diences before and behind the curtain. Thereupon arose a 
practice, especially favoured by the less popular comedians, 
of inserting at the bottom of their advertisements and play- 
bills, by way of an additional attraction, a notice in the fol- 
lowing terms—“ N.B. There will be no building on the stage.” 
Thus, on the occasion of Mrs. Bellamy’s benefit in 1753, the 
bills of the night announced, “ No part of the pit will be 
railed into boxes, nor any building on the stage.” 

The presence of the spectators behind the scenes was for a 
long period a grave inconvenience and annoyance to the 
players. Efforts were made from time to time to abate what 
had become a real nuisance. In 1788, on the production of 
“ Comus” at Drury Lane, there was a notice in the play- 
bills: “N.B. To prevent any interruption to the music, 
dancing, etc., "tis hoped no gentleman will take it ill they 
cannot be admitted behind the scenes or in the orchestra.” 


ppl , when a gentleman who stood near the stage-door, 
took the liberty of demonstrating his approval after a ver, 
unjustifiable fashion. “ Being a little flushed with liquor” (a 
condition in which it is to be feared the fine gentleman of the 
last century was too frequently to be found), “ or otherwise,” 
says the lady—“ I am persuaded he could not have been capa- 
ble of the rudeness—he put his lips to the back of my neck as 
I passed him. Justly enraged,” she continues, “ at so great 
an insult, and not considering that the Lord Lieutenant was 
present, or that it was committed before such a number of 
spectators, I instantly turned about and gave the gentleman a 
slap in the face.” This prompt punishment of the offender 
seems to have delighted the house. The Earl of Chesterfield, 
the Lord Lieutenant of the time, rose from his seat clapping 
his hands, and the whole audience followed his example. 
The tipsy gentleman was compelled to make a public apology, 
and a regulation was soon afterwards put in force prohibit- 
ing the admission behind the scenes of any not connected 
with the theatre. : : 

It is a little curious to find Dr. Johnson a chief performer in 
a disturbance on the stage; but Garrick used to tell a story 
that when, in the younger days of himeelf and his friend at 
Lichfield, their native place, some strolling players came and 
performed at the theatre, Johnson took a chair and seated 
himself on the stage. Leaving his seat for a few minutes, he 
found it occupied on his return by a stranger, who refused to 
give it up, although formally requested 80 todo. Thereupon 
Johnson, without further parley, took up chair and man to- 
gether, and hurled them into the pit! Mrs. Thrale thought it 
worth while to inquire if the peri | was true. “ Garrick has 
not spoiled it in the telling,” said the doctor quietly ; ‘it is 
very near true, to be sure.” E . 

That Johnson was a man of athletic constitution, capable 
in his youth of putting forth great strength, there can be little 
question.’ As the bathing-man said in 1766 at Brighthelm- 
stone, when he saw the doctor swimming and buffeting with 
the waves, “ Why, sir, you-must have fen a stout-hearted 








In the following season another notification appeared, 
“ The audience having lately been much disgusted at the per- 


gentleman forty years ago.” —(Cassell’s Magazine. 
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A STRANGE CAPTURE. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A SLAVER. 


sail was being shortened, 
lowered, the man picked up, and the 
again, they contrived to get a fine 
these manceuvres, even in the smartest ship, 
some considerable time; and in this way, as much | mate 
as would take many hours to recover, for a 


against us for a long time, and after 
y false informations and fruitless chases, we succeeded in 
aslaverin a most singular manner, without any 


ed in this way. One fine morning, when cruising 
the coasts of Loango and Congo, the officer of the watch 
reported a strange sail in sight. 
glass, and there, surely enough, was a very suspicious-lookin 
—_ — ahead. It was a dead calm, and we soon steam 
up 


She was a clipper barque of about four hundred tons. From 
her taut spars great clouds of snowy canvas flapped heavily 
the rigging as her long low hull rolled slow] 
side on the glassy surface of the heaving ground-swell. 
ig by her rakish appearance, and by her being a great 
out oi the usual track of homeward or outward bound 
fact, being in a very suspicious locality—one na- 
tarally came to the conclusion that she must be a slaver. 
ery soon to have the pleasure of lifting her hatches to 
ascertain whether this assumption were correct or no. As a 
preliminary step, the demand to show her colours was made ; 
to my great annoyance she hoisted the stars and stripes of 
America. This precluded the right of search. However, I 
resolved to board her, and try to detect some signs of her 
having a black cargo. With that object in view I had the Fig 
ew minutes was slongside the doubtfi 


3 


I went on deck, took my 


manned, and in a 
craft. 


The captain, a tall, gaunt Yankee, received me at the gang- 
and without waiting to be asked, produced his papers, 

h seemed to be all regular enough. The barque was the 
, Of Boston, Massachusetts, Robert Stormont, |B 
master, from New York to the Cape of Good Hope and back 
on a trading voyage. She was now homeward bound, and 
was twenty-seven days from the Cape, so the captain informed 
me. Having taxed him with being out of the usual route, he 
explained that this was a new notion of his—he kept well 
over to the eastward so as“ to make a fair wind of the north- 
east trades, when he should meet them. Whilst pointing out 
to him the fallacy of this idea, | took a few turns up and down 
the deck with him, and succeeded in drawing him into along 
argument. Whilst thus engaged, I noticed that all the hatches 
were indeed battened tightly down; but that there were no 
things stowed on the top of them, as is usually the case in 
merchrnt vessels whose hatches are never required to be 
Opened during the voyage. This strengthened m 
and from the captain’s extreme 
inquiries, I had very little doubt as to the nature of his 


cargo. 

It was certain that if he had slaves on board, those hatch- 
ways could not remain closed for an hour without suffocatin 
. If they were opened during that time, the presence o 
the slaves would be easily perceptible, and in that case the 
vessel would be a lawful priz>. 

Considering these things, I sat on the taffrail, and taking 
out @ bundle of choice Havannahs, proposed a smoke. This 
the Yankee agreed to, and we smoked away and got tolerably 
social, although at the same time it was amusing to see how 
very fidgety he was getliug. 

In the course of conversation it turned out that he had been 
in China, and as that was the last station on which I had 
served we were enabled to compare notes on that subject. He 
interested me very much by giving an account of the clever 
way in which he suppressed a mutin 
ship on her last voyage. It appea 
to take three hundred Chinese coolies, the 
n, from Hong Kong to California. 

ial vagabonds, some time after the vessel had put 
to sea, to murder the officers and crew and run away with the 
ship. In order to effect their purpose t 
ingenious expedient. 


that broke out in his 
that he was chartered 


ae —- ane et were a on 
wer deck and a cry of “ Fire, ” was ri ; the 
Chinamen thinking that the officers and crew would all rush 
ut the fires out, and then they would be 
upon them with knives, and murder them! ed to keep 
But our friend the captain, far too wide 
mply had all the hatches battened down, and 
Chinamen in their smoke. When they were 
ehoked and thus reduced to si 
they would deliver up the 
did, and without any tri 

in number, at the foreyard arm the same day. 
We continued thus, spinning yarns and smoking for some 

» When a breeze sprang up, and the Yankee think- 


the wind at last. I’m 
reckon I must fill awa 
ny course, for I can’t afford to be stopping here 


“Don’t mention it, my dear friend,” I replied. “ 
there is no necessity tor sha’ I wp cna 


, for I’m only cruisi 
down again.” 


all simultaneously. 


ringleaders of the mu- 


to shake me off, said— 
sorry you must say good- 


may just as well go wa’ 
Hore, take seoiner : 





Messrs. Charles and Robert, who took up this theory, 

oblong ellden, tueaapelt 
feet long. The wings were made in the shape of an umbrella 
without = handle, of which a stick was fastened 
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came on. The average speed was twenty-four miles an hour, 
© | aad they sensibly concluded that if the wind had been only 
rapt cones. 4 mone ag given oe greater pow- 

er 0! 4 were at one time in great danger amon 
thunder-clonds. a . 
en ee was next directed to lessen the expense of aero- 
nautic machines by some contrivance to ascend without 
throwing out ballast, and to descend without losing any of 
the inflammable air. The first attempt of the kind was made 
by the Duke de Chartres, who, on the 15th of July, 1784, as- 
-| cended with the two brothers, Charles and Robert, from the 


park of St. Cloud. The balloon was of an oblong form, made 
at amy! very quickly brought matters to an issue by hailing | to ascend with its longest diameter horizontally, and measur- 





that was towing astern. ed fifty-five feetin length and twenty-four in breadth. [t 
“ Gig there.” contained within it a smaller balloon, filled with common 
« gir,” ied the coxswain. ; air; by blowing into which common air with a pair of bel- 
“Go on and get your dinners, and tell the first lieu |!ows it was supposed that the machine would become sufii- 


tenaht to send the boat back with some more cigars in an 
hour’s time, and say that I have found the captain such a re- 
markably man that I intend to spend the afternoon 
with him. ryou understand ?” 


ciently heavy to descend. By the inflation of the internal 
bag, the indammable airin the external one would be con- 
densed into a smaller space, and thus become heavier. 

Their voyage proved a failure. The balloon was beaten 


“ Ay, ay, sir. about by an upper-air whitlwind, and got almost wrecked in 
When our friend the Yankee heard this he let fly a volley | ®2 Ocean of shapeless clouds. The interior balloon, being 
of oaths, and then said resignedly— cut, fell down and jammed up the aperture of the larger bal- 


“Guess it’s no use, captain. I’m fairly smoked out this 
time; the ship’s yours, I reckon,” and then, turning to the 
, “ Here, Nathan, haul down that flag and git them 
hatches up and let them unfort’nit cusses git some air, for I 
reckon they’re smothered pretty considerable. This is a dodge 
as I never heerd tell on afore.’ 
She had a six hundred slaves on board. Iam glad to 
say none died of suffocation through my ruse. She was the 
best prize that we took during that commission H. 


loon, so that it threatened to burst. In their dire extremity, 
the Duke of Chartres drew his sword and cut gashes, seven 
feet long, in the lower balloon. It then descended safely, but 
on the very edge of a lake. 

The success of the scheme being thus rendered dubious, 
another method was thought of. This was to put a small 
aerostatic machine with rarefied air under an inflammable-air 
balloon, but at such a distance that the inflammable air of the 
latter might be perfectly out of the reach of the fire used for 
inflating the former; and thus by increasing or diminishing 
the fire in the small machine, the absolute weight of the whole 
would be considerably diminished or augmented. Thescheme 
was unhappily put in execution by the celebrated M. Pilatre 
de Rozier, ani another gentleman named M. Romaine. The 
time had come when the prince of the powers of the air de- 
manded his first victim. When they were three-quarters of a 
mile from the ground, the two aeronauts were seen through 
telescopes busy with the valves, and evidently alarmed. Ina 
moment the balloon caught fire, collai , and fell. M. 
Pilatre seemed to have been dead before he came to the 
ground; but M. Romaine was alive when some persons 
came up to the place where he lay, though he expired imme- 
diately after. 

The first ascent in Eogland was by Vincent Lunardi, an 
Italian, from the Finsbury Artillery-ground, on the 13th of 
September, 1784. He used oars or wings, and produced the 
gas he required by diluted vitriolic acid poured upon zinc. He 
took up with him a dog, a cat, and 4 pigeon, and descended at 
Ware, in Hertfordshire, in two hours and six minutes. 

The voyage of Mr. Blanchard and Dr. Jeffries, on the 7th of 
January, 1785, was a more yenturous one. They ascended 
from Shakespeare’s Cliff, and resolved to cross the Channel. 
The balloon was so small, they could only carry thirty 
pounds of ballast. It wasaclear frosty morning, and they 
were able to count thirty-seven villages on the south-east of 
England. After passing several vessels, they found the bal- 
‘loon determined to descend. They then threw out, bit by 

bit, all their ballast ; next, a parcel of books, one by one; then 
the wings of their boat, their ae. their anchor, their 
cords, and even their clothes. Lastly, like brave resolute men 
as they were, they determined to sling themselves to the air- 
globe, and cut away the car. Just then, however, the caprici- 
ous thing took to ascending, and rising over the high lands 
between Cape Blanc and Calais, descended safely in an 
avenue of the Forest of Guines, where a monument still marks 
the spot. , 

In 1785, a Mr. Crosbie attempted to ascend in Dublio. On 
his stepping out of the car, a Mr. M‘Guire, a reckless college 
youth, sprang into it, and the balloon ascended with him, to 
the astonishment of the beholders, and presently was carried 
with great velocity towards the Channel. This being observ- 
ed, a crowd of horsemen pursued full speed the course he 
seemed to take, and could pay! perceive the balloon des- 
cending into the sea. rd H. Fitzgerald, who was amongst 
the foremost, instantly despatched a swift sailing vessel 
mounted with oars, and all the boats that could be got, to the 
relief of the rash youth, whom they found almost spent with 
swimming, just time enough to save his life. 

On the 19th of July of the same year, Mr. Crosbie again as- 
cended at Dublin, determining to cross the Channel to Holy- 
head. His car was a wicker basket, to the upper edge of which 
he had tied bladders, to serve as life-buoys. The current of 
air bore him towards Whitehaven; and forty miles from Ire- 
land he could see both shores. The cold became so great, 
that his ink froze, and his mercury sank into the bulb. He 
became sick, and, entering a region of storm and thunder and 
lightning, the™ balloon sank to the surface of the water. He 
soon found that the water in the car served as ballast, and 
that the bladders kept it afloat, so he put on his cork jacket, 
and made himself snug. The balloon maintaining its poise, it 
became a powerful sail, by mvans of which, and a snatch-block 
to his car, he went before the wind as regularly as in a sailing 
vessel. In this situation he became hungry, and eat a little 
fowl. Finding he outstripped all the vessels pursuing him, he 
drew in the balloon, and was finally overtaken and rescued by 
a barque from Dunleary. 

Only a few days afterwards, Major Money, having ascended 
from Norwich, fell into somewhat similar but far greater dan- 
ger. The valve of the balloon being too small, and the major 
being unable to descend in time, the balloon was blown out 
to sea, where he floated for several hours. He was just sink- 
ing, when, near midnight, a revenue cutter picked him up, 
almost exhausted. There wasa fine mezzotint drawing of this 
adventure published at the time. 

In August of that year Mr. Blanchard made his first trial 
> peeeeny Se Se Sank cate of accident. With this 
he let a dog safely to the ground from a height. 

In September, 1785, a Mr. Baldwin ascended from Chester, 
han those of his prodecemors. The Decepenttve appearance 
than those o: Pp rs. e pe ive appearance 
of things to him was very remarkable. The lowest ot va- 

ur that first appeared as a cloud was pure white in detached 

eeces, increasing as they rose; they presently coalesced, and 
formed, as he expresses it, a sea of cotton, tufting here and 
there by the action of the air in the undisturbed part of the 
clouds. The whole became an extended white floor of cloud, 
the upper surface heing smooth and even. Aboye this white 





HISTORY OF AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


Friar Bacon, following the Arab writers in science; believed 
it possible for man to fly, but the idea remained for centuries 
as dormant as the wonderful friar’s first hint of the steam- 
engine. 

n that restless hopeful oon of experiment, the reign of 
Charles the Second, Bishop Wilkins, the founder of the Royal 
Society, professed his belief that the time would come when 
&@ man would justas naturally call for his wings as for his 
boots. He revived the flying idea, and struck out some sug- 
gestions as to filling the vessel required to float in the 
clouds with “ fire or ethereal air.” At the very same time the 
Jesuit, Francis Luna, proposed to construct a globular cop- 
per vessel for the same purpose, which, when exhausted of 
air, he believed would carry passengers some way towards 
the moon. In 1709 (Queen Anne), the thought grew a little. 
A Portuguese friar projected a huge hollow pa; or silk 
biré, that was to be moved by a combination ofga‘ls and bel- 
lows. The Portuguese king pensioned this ingenious friar 
handsomely, and gave him a professorship and several hats 
full of reis, the result of which was that, in 1736, he is said 
(by means of witchcraft) to have raised a wicker basket cov- 
ered with paper two hundred feet in the air. In 1766, Dr. 
lack made several experiments with bags and bladders filled 
with inflammable air; and in 1782, the Brothers Montgolfier, 
paper-makers at Annonay in the south of France, after sev- 
eral experiments with bags of smoke and hot air, filled a silk 
bag with rarefied air, and publicly at Avignon exhibited its 
powers of ascension. The secret was found at last. A larger 
balloon rose six hundred feet, a third ore a thousand, and a 
fourth six thousand feet high. Directly itavas proved that a 
balloon could lift five hun pounds weight, the idea of its 
being steered by men suggested itself to the clever paper- 
makers. They exhibited a large elliptical balloon before the 
members of the Academy of Science in a garden in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, and a one still before the king and 
royal family at Versailles. The first aeronauts were in this 

loon, and they consisted of a sheep, a fowl, and a duck. 

M. Montgolfier, actuated by the success of these experi- 
ments, determined to push them still further. The power of 
these new aerostatic machines, and their very gradual descent 
in falling to the ground, had already showed that they were 
capable of transporting people through the air with all imagi- 
nable safety ; and this fact was further confirmed by the ex- 

riment already mentioned. When M. Montgolfier, there- 
ore, proposed to make a new aerostatic machine, of a firmer 
and better construction than the former, M. Pilatre de Rozier 
offered himself to be the first aerial adventurer. 

The new air-ship, constructed at Paris, in a garden in the 
Fabourg St. Antoine, was shaped like a pear, forty-eight feet 
in diameter and seventy-four in height, and was emblazoned 
with heraldic and astronomical symbols. The weight of the 
whole, fire-grate andall, was ee hundred pounds. The 
first asceut was in October, 1783. M. de Rozier was as daring 
in venturing in the new element as the hero who first put to 
sea; but he did not care to be in those airy solitudes above 
the towers of Paris more than nine minutes, and then he safe- 
ly descended to receive bis laurels. In his next ascent, M. 
Pilate determined to cut the apron-strings and walk'alone. 
He would have no ropes to keep the balloon moored to the 
earth. On the 2ist ot November, 1783, he and the Marquis 
d’Arlandes, a notoriety-seeking man of quality, made a voy- 
age ot five miles in twenty-five minutes, the balloon narrowly 
escaping destruction by fire. 

M. Montgolfier’s restless mind soon struck out the idea of 
filling the balloon with gas,an_idea which he in vain attempt- 
secret. 
















The first experiment was made by two brothers, Messrs. 
Robert and M. Charles, the latter a professor of experimental 
philosophy. Tiuey caused a gummed lute-string bag, filled 
with oa to traverse twenty-five miles in three-quarters of an 
hour. The two brothers then boldly ascended in a balloon 
filled with gas, in December, 1783. After a successful jour- 
ney of twenty-seven miles, Mr. Robert again ascended alone, 
just after sunset. He rose about ten thousand feet high, came 
into a cold region of almost colourless clouds, and was driven 
about by contrary currents. 

The next step was to try and discover some means of guid- 
ing the still unruly air-ships. M. Jean Pierre Blanchard, a 
man of inventive genius, who had for a years been tryi 
Se pees sae, aac 0 oe eae & Se - 
hy the first attempt gin eaat, whan 
petu: & young gentleman, who insisted, t or wrong, 
on ascending with him. -In the scuffle which ensued 
on this opcasion the wings were destroyed, 
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observed, at and ual d ¥ 
ogee uneq' jistances, a vast assem. 


densest form ; he compares their form and appearance 
to the smoke of pieces of ordnance, which had consolidated 
into masses of snow, and penetrated through the upper sur- 
face or white floor of common clouds, there remaining visible 


two miles of surrounding landscape. The shadow of the bal- 
loon ia the clouds had an iris circle round it. 

On November the 25th, Mr. Lunardi ascended at Glasgow, 

and in two hours he passed over a track of one hundred and 
twenty-five miles. Being overcome with drowsiness, he slept 
for about twenty minutes in the bottom of the car during his 
voyage. In the same year, Blanchard made several experi- 
ments with explosive and other parachutes, and in all cases the | bury. 
in them reached the ground in safety. 
June, 1802, M. Garnerin and a Captain Sowden made a 
remarkable ascent from Ranelagh Gardens during a heavy 
gale. At fifteen thousand (?) feet high he could here the rat- 
carriages on the roads, the lowing of cattle, and 
the huzzas of the people, though at the same time it was with 
difficulty that he and M, Garnerin could heare themselves speak. 
In this situation, Epping Forest appeared to them not larger 
than @ gooseberry-bush. In three-quarters of an hour the bal- 
loon drove sixty miles, and the descent, a very dangerous one, 
was made on Fingering Hoe, a common beyond Colchester. 
The country people there were so frightened at the balloon 
that they offered to fire at the bruised and drenched aeronauts. 
towards Colchester they were shouted at as im- 
at Colchester itself the landlord, seeing their 
sailors’ dress and signal flags, would insist on their being 
election agents, and declared that he should reserve his vote. 

In July, 1802, M. Garnerin made another ascent from Lord’s 
Cricket Ground, in company with Mr. H. Locker, afterwards 
deputy-governor of Greenwich Hospita). The Prince of Wales 
was on the ground, with the Duchess of Devonshire on one 
arm and Lady Morpeth on the other, attended by a train of 
noblemen and people of fashion. The wind was very boicter- 
ous and threatening. The balloon descended at Chingford- 
gteen, in Essex, having made exactly nine miles in one quarter 


Meanwhile, Mr. Wise made a still more memorable ascent 
in July, 1885, from Lebanon, in Pennsylvania. He says: “ At 
three o’clock I left the earth with a breeze from the nortb- 
west. In a few minutes, after a panoramic view of innumera- 
ble villages, with the broad sasing sheet of water of the 
Susquehanna unfolding to the view, Ic 
Harrisburg turnpike at’ the first gate below the town; and 
started off with an asending power that raised’ me 
more swiftly, there was the horizontal velocity of the wind. I 
was induced to part with a bag of sand of about six pounds 
weight, as a proifer to the toll-gate keeper, who very humor- 
ously hailed me to pay toll as I passed over his gate. This 
caused the balloon to rise with amazing rapidity, rushing up 
through the strong horizontal wind, which was blowing with 
a speed of at least thirty miles per hour, like a fiery charger 
dashing along in mettled pride, heeding no restraint. This 
soon brought me in contact with a thick hazy mist, which was 
entered and in afew moments passed. Above this were a 
clear sky and a brilliant sunshine; but it was now so cold 
that my hands became numbed, and a painful ear-ache seized 
‘he balloon was still ascending rapidly, and my next 
impulse was io discharge gas and to descend into a more con- 
al climate; but in this I was foiled, and up boomed the 
joyant courser with unabated career. The cord with which 
the valve was worked was sufticienfly strong to perform that 
office ; but no allowance was made in its appropriation to 
unforeseen necessities. Having now got far above the mist, 
and not less than three miles above the earth, in a tempera- 
ture of forty-three degrees, having been within twenty-five 
minutes transferred from a warmth of seventy-four degrees, 
which the thermometer indicated when I left the earth, the 
world below scarcely visible from the intervening discoloured 
structure of air, my ears buzzing like a bee-hive, which for a 
while I took to be a commotion of the gas in the balloon try- 
ing to escape through its tightly distended envelope, the valve- 
rope broken inside the machine, the aerial ship still bounding 
afid gyrating upwards, 1 felt a degree of excitement which 
‘can be better imagined than described. Having no way to let 
‘off gas—even the lower orifice of the balloon containig the 
Waste-pipe, which answers for a safety-valve when properly 
rigged, was doubled up between the concentrating hoop and 
the lower side of the balloov, which was now swollen to its 
utmost tension—I endeavoured to reach the lower part of the 
balloon with a knife; but by straddling across with my feet in 
the open work of the basket, it could not be so reached. From 
the hissing noise of the gas, which was making its way through 
the small channels of the compressed neck of the balloon, .I 
knew that something must give way soon. I was apprehen- 
sive that it might be my last voyage.” “In another moment, a U " 
San ogee Sf andenly testing = indieted bag, Lamy! » any peculiar,fact we should bear in mind that if the fields are | bave had muscles, and an organic structure, to enable it to 
balloon had rent; and at the same time some of the cords— 
two of them—separated from the concentrating hoop ; and 
balloon at which this took place as quickly 
immediately the atmosphere round the ma- 
with a whitish filmy vapour. This was a con- 
uence of a mixture of warm hydrogen with cold atmos- 
ere. Alhough the breaking of two cords next to each 
other, ovat of the twenty-four did not seem to endanger my si- 
tuation much, but seemed rather to have relieved me to some 
nt from the very perilous position in which I had been a 
2ew moments previously, it still destroyed that muthematical 
strength existing in its complete state, which made me feel 
anxious to return to terra firma. I looked at my watch, and 
found the time to be five minutes past four. After the explo- 
sion of the lower part of the balloon, it commenced « tolerably 
rapid descent; and as the atmosphere had got considerably 
clearer than it had been when I started, I could more easily 
distinguished the face of the country beneath.” 

One of the most notable balloon ascents ever made in Eng- 
land was that of Mr. Green’s Great Nassau, that succeeded in 
reaching Germany after one of almost the longest aerial voy- 
ages that had then been made. The expedition was fitted out 

Mr. Robert Holland, an enthusiast in aerostation. The 
ect was to make a trip on @ grandjscale, and thoroughly to 
test the powers of one of the larg: st balloons that had yet heen 
exhibited. The air-ship, built in the strongest manner, was 
sixty feet high, contained eighty-five thousand cubic feet of 
gas, and was calculated to support a Lay of many hundred 
The wicker car was nine feet 

The car contained a windiass for raising and lowering the 
guide-rope, and the bottom of the car was cushioned so that 
the aeronauts might have a sleeping-place, if necessary. 

The ascent took place on the 7thof November, 1836. Very 
few persons were admitted inside Vauxhall Gardens ; but out- 
side thousands were crowded, eager to watch the soaring of 
the monster. Mr. Green had provided  fortnight’s provi- 























































































sions, and a ton of ballast arranged in bags. All round the 
hoops were hung cloaks, carpet bags, barometers, cordage, 
wine-jars, spirit barrels of wood and pe gr speaking 
trumpets, telescopes, and lam They also took to the upper 
— a coffee-machine, the heat in which was evolved from 
slaking quick-lime. The aeronauts also carried with them a 
letter of introduction to the King of Holland, and special pass- 
ports for all parts of the Continent. 

At half-past one the mooring ropes were let go, and the air- 
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sico-Theology,” has stated that two circumstances are re- 
markable in this migration ; the first, that these untaught, un- 
thinking creatures, should know the proper time for passing 
from one far-distant country to another; when, in fact, to de- 
part, and where to go, and also that some should arrive when 
ship slowly drifted away to the south-east, across the hop-fields | others depart. The second remarkable circumstance is, that 
ot Kent, over Bromley and Footscray. The day was cold | they should know which way to steer their course. It must 
and fine, and the few light clouds that there were served to | bea powerful instinct that can induec a poor, foolish bird to 
point out the different currents at different altitudes. At forty- | venture over tracts of land and sea in search of a climate and 
eight minutes past two they crossed the Medway, and an/| food necessary for them. About forty migratory birds, many 
hour after they caught sight of the stately towers of Canter- | of them small and feeble, arrive in this country in the spring 
Here Mr. Green dropped a parachute, with a letter | of the year, to gladden us with their songs, and enliven us 
for the mayor, who had been a patron of his. A few minutes | with their presence. 
after they came in sight of the sea, red with the setting sun;| The arrival and the migration of the swallow tribe, are par- 
and as evening grew on the balloon descended so near the| ticularly interesting. On the arrival of these birds in the 
earth, that the navigators could carry on a flying conversation | spring, we are charmed with their elegant gyrations in the 
with persons over whom they passed. air, or with their soft and pleasing song as they settle to rest 
* Several times, under the influence of these changes, did} themselves on our houses. Sometimes we may see them 
we arrive 80 near the earth as to be enabled to distinguish, im- gently dip on the water as they fly over a stream, or collect 
perfectly, it is true, some of its most prominent features, and, | clay for their nests on its banks. In the autumn, both the 
as the intensity uf the darkness yielded to our approach, ob-| young and old birds collect in prodigious numbers, previous 
tain some faint idea of the nature of the country which lay be-| to their departure to some distant climates. I have seen the 
neath us. At these times we appeared to be traversing large | roof of a very large building literally covered with them, and 
tracts of country, partially covered with snow, diversified | also the six wires of a telegraph, and that for a considerable 
by forests, and intersected occasionally with rivers, of which | distance. It is impossible to know by what signal or by what 
the Meuse in the earlier part of the night, and the Rhine to- | impulse these birds are led to leave this country; but, certain 
wards the conclusion, constituted, as we afterwards learned, | it is, that after the vast accumulation of them which I have : 
the principal objects both cf our admiration and of our con- | described, not a bird was to be seen the next day; all had de- 
d. It is impossible to reflect on that powerful influence r | 
mplanted in some birds and animals, and, indeed, in some 
insects, without being assured that a benevolent Providence 
0 instilled it into them for their well-being and preserva- 
tion. 
Another striking instance may be mentioned of God’s care 
for His creatures, in the fact that various animals have differ- 
ent cries or calls, which serve to denote anger, grief, fear, joy, 
warnings, &c., the utterance of which often tends to the pre- 
servation of their congeners, or to that of their young. For 
instance, I have seen & hen surrounded by a brood of chickens 
—presently a hawk soars above them. ‘The hen, full of anxi- 
ety for her charge, sees it, and utters a particular warning 
note, well understood by them, upon which they instantly 
seek shelter in some high or bushes, and there remain 
perfectly still tilla very different note informs them that the 
danger is over, and then they immediately quit their re- 
treat. 
This variation in what may be called the voices of birds, and, 
indeed, in some animals, is very interesting, and there is no 
doubt but that it has been implanted in them for their better 
preservation. 
But now let me turn to the structure and use of moles, and 
we shall see how admirably they are adapted to their mode of 
living, and to produce benefits to mankind generally, although 
it has been too much the practice to destroy them. 
The mole lives under ground, where it finds its prey, al- 
though its eyes are wonderfully smal!—evidently for the pur- 
pose of protecting them from the earth, which would no doubt | 








a well-like opening in the white floor 
high, he saw the town of Chester and 
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jectures.” 

At about half-past three in the morning, when the bafloon 
was about twelve thousand feet from the earth, three sudden 
explosious and a great agitation of the car struck terror to the 
voyagers, who, however, soon discovered it was only the gores 
of silk expanding in a higher atmosphere. The cold was at 
this time intense, for the water and coffee were frozen. The 
aeronauts themselves, however, did not suffer, for the cold was 
oot adamp;cold. As day broke, the stars lost their intense 
brilliancy, and the morning star alone retained its resplen- 
dence. Large flocks of fleecy clouds spread below. The rush- 
ing noise, as of the sea or of vast forests, which they had heard 
all night, ceased, and an irregular surface of dimly-lit culti- 
vated country appeared, traversed by a vast river. The sun rose, 
lighting up a circle whose diameter was three hundred miles 
in length, Three times they rose to see the sun rise, and three 
times they descended again into the lower unlit darkness. 
Fearing now, by the vast track of snow, that they were ap- 
proaching Poland, Mr. Green got ready the grapnel, drew in 
the guide-rope, and prepared to descend. 

The place selected for the descent was a grassy vale between 
two wooded hills. -In every direction spread forests. The 
difficulty was to release the frozen sand from the bags. There 
was danger, for a wooded precipice was all but touching the 
balloon. When Mr. Green and his friend heaved out a solid 
frozen ballast-bag of fifty-six puunds weight, the balloon, 
clearing the mountain at a bound, rose a thousand feet into 
the air. The gas was then released, and the balloon descended 
close to the forest, the grapnel catching at the branches. 
Then Mr. Green pulled the valve full open, and descended 
just outside the wood, after a voyage of eighteen hours. They 
had descended near Weilburg, in Nassau. 

These are but a few of the memorable balloon ascents re- 
corded ip history, but these few furnish to the minds of our 
aeronautic readers, a general idea of the progress made in this 
comparatively new field of discovery. 


—_—___—_—_—— 


THE WONDERS OF CREATION. 
Read nature—nature is a friend to truth— 
Nature is Christian—preaches to mankind ; 

And bids dead mstter aid us in our creed, 


rossed the Reading and 


fall in them, when their runs are made under ground, if 

they were larger. Thesense of smelling, however, in the mole 

is very acute, and thus enables it to detect wire worms, and 

the larvée of beetles, cockchafers, and many other insects, all 

of which are injurious to the farmer by devouring the roots { 

of wheat, and corn generally. ' 
We know that in very severe frosts, the earth is frozen to a 

considerable depth. ow then are the moles to provide 

against such an occurrence, which would evidently deprive 

them of the power of seeking their food in the usual way? 

They form a basin of clay of the size of an ordinary slop basin. { 

In these, the moles, during the autumnal months, deposit } 

worms which are partly mutilated, and so rendered unable to 

get out of the basin, but are not killed. On these the 

moles feed when the ground is too much frozen to allow of 

their continuing their runs. Some of these basins have been 

brought to me by mole-catchers, and prove, to my mind, the { 

instinct which has been implanted_in them My a kind and be- 

nevolent Providence for their preservation. ‘This fact, and it 

is an interesting one, with others nearly similar, may appear 

trivial and unimportant, but I contend, with confidence, that 

they serve to prove the great care and tenderness which a 

merciful Being has shown towards His creatures, however in- { 

significant they may appear to us. 1 am, indeed, convinced 

that the wonderful power and goodness of the Great Creator i 

are more conspicuous in the smallest insect, than in the larger 

animals. For instance, whilst reading a book a few days ago, 

I perceived an insect, so small that it was scarcely visible, but 

it ran up and down the pages of my book with considerable 

activity. Now, it is evident that this diminutive creature must 


—Youna. 

A close observer of nature might assert with great reason, 
that there is not a beast, bird, reptile, or insect, that does not, 
in the particular climate in which it is found, teach mankind 
some leseon or other which tends to prove that a peculiar Pro- 
vidence is employed for its good. In truth, each created ob- 
jectis ready to instruct us in some way or other, which it only 
requires investigation and perseverance to discover: and cer- 
tainly the mind of man cannot have a nobler subject for con- 
templation than the wonders of creation. 

When we consider the enormous number and variety of 
created things in the world, animate and inanimate, we may 
well wonder fur what uses they were designed, and yet when 
they are properly considered or entered into, we shall find 
that either some useful or benevolent purpose is to be an- 
swered in allof them. We might give many proofs of this, 
but one or two will suffice for our purpose. In mentioning 





move with the activity I perceived that it possessed. It 4 
walked, or rather ran, up the page of my book, and when it 

came to the top I turned it downwards, and, in this way, it 

traversed the pages without evincing any signs whatever of 

fatigue for a considerable length of time. Can any one deny 

that the band of a wonderful Creator is not conspicuous in the 

formation of this atom? That it produces its young need not " 
be doubted, nor can it be proved that these young, when ar- 

rived at a state of existence, are not the objects of intense af- 

fection to the parent. That the little creature I have been de- 

scribing was possessed of eye-sight was proved by the fact 

that, when I placed my mg before it to prevent its furthcr 

progress on my book, it immediately turned back, and de- 

scended to the lower end of the page on which it was crawl- 

ing, and in this way it was made to ascend and descend the 

pages of my book for some time. Can any one doubt but that 

this minute insect—not larger than the head of the smallest 
pin—is wonderfully and curiously formed, although, proba- 
bly, no miscroscopic apparatus, however powerful, would be : 
capable of developing its organic structure? We can only 

wonder at and admire the skill of the Divine Architect, who, 

in a creature of the size of a very small grain of sand, has 

provided it with all those functions so necessary for its well- 

being. 


clothed with beauty, and a little insignificant bird is cared for, 
80 will the same benevolent Providence administer to our 
happiness and support if we rightly apply to Him. 

Let me refer to the formation and habits of that singular 
animal the ant-eater. In the country in which it is found ants 
abound, and the animal in question, from its peculiar forma- 
tion, is wonderfully adapted to lessen their numbers. 

Unlike hairy quadrupeds in general, the ant-eater has no 
teeth, and a very narrow and almost a tubular mouth, with a 
small opening, which would allow a long slender tongue to 
be protruded and withdrawn. The salivary glands are of 
enormous size, covering all the fore-part of the neck and up- 
per’ part of the chest, and their ducts convey the secretion to 
a bag like a gall bladder. Here, by absorption of the watery 
part of the saliva, it is made more sticky, and is then con- 
veyed to the mouth to lubricate the tongue, an organ of great 
length and muscular power. The limbs, especially the fore- 
paws and claws, of the beast are of great strength. 

In its native country, South America, where trees abound, 
the white ants, which chiefly subsist on decaying vegetable 
matter, assemble in large communities, and vast numbers. 
They make nests like little castles. The ant-eater is able to 
break with his powerful claws the walls of their fortress. Out, 
then, rush the myriads of workers and what are called sol- 
diers, which are seized and swallowed by rapid movements of 
the glutinous tongue, scores at a time. In this way the in- 
creasing numbers of the ants are wonderfully lessened by an 
animal so admirably created and adapted for this — 
Indeed, as Professor Owen has remarked, the ton of the 
ant-eater, with all its curious mechanism, has evidently been 
made for its ant-catching purposes; so wonderful are the de- 
signs of an Almighty Providence! 


How sweet to muse upen the skill display’d 
(Infinite skill) in all that He has made ; 

To trace in nature’s most minute design 
The signature and stamp of Power Divine. 


Is this the bound of power divine, 
To animate an insect frame? 

Or shall not He who moulded thine 
Wake at His will the vital flame ? 


But while I am on this subject, let me mention one whose 
economy and habits have always engeged much of my atten- 
tion, as well as my wonder. I refer to the silk-worm. We 
may see the cocoon of this moth ready to burst its covering 
and emancipate itself, like a great many of its cong :ners, who 
spread their wings and enjoy their new-born ‘existence by 
long and rapid flights. Not so the moth of the silk-worm. 
Of what riches should we not have been deprived if the moth 
of the silk-worm had been born a moth, without having been 


ong and four broad. 
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It sete to work millions of spinning worms, , 
in their green shops weave the smooth-hair’d silk 
To deck her sons. —MILToNn’s Comus. 
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an ants’ nest be disturbed, what anxiety do we see in the 
t ants to secure their eggs and young ones, as they run 
ees Gee mouths till they can place them in 

a wasp which makes a cell of a certain size and 
uently in a gravel walk. Into this cell she thrusts 
ilar of the proper size, and upon it drops an egg and 
p. The egg in due time is hatched and feeds on 
caterpillar. The parent wasp by an apparent instinct 
seems to know when this supply of sustenance will be ex- 
oall, thre She then bri .~-4 es —— the 
thrusts the caterp! nto it, re-covers it and departs— 

this she does.a third time. Now, by what instinct does the 
parent wasp know that her young one uires more suste- 
nance, and how is she enabled to recollect the precise spot at 
which she had made her cell? We might multiply this ac- 
count of the affection of insects for their young to a great ex- 
tent, but enough has been said to prove the fact, and to show 
what an extraordinary instinct has been instilled in them by 
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as the sun glances on spear-heads, 


sasup hand of cattie, guamyend. package champ, being ep tp 


Occasionally, on the camels, may be seen the litter of a na- 
decorated with red and yellow facings, and often the 


tive lady, 
litter is slung between two camels, if it contains a lady of 
quality. 

Tue Lead of the caravan, 
cannot be 


seen d the march 


supervision 
prnnen fob mgr end omg > mmger ion, and often the chief of 
one of those wandering tribes whom the Egyptians fear so 
mi and not without reason. 


blue, purple; yellow, and orange are the pervadin 

, .J ’ 

of the of the horses and dromedaries, an 
and on the sword and 

hills of the attendant guards, and on their ornamental 

, the scene is lively and kaleidoscopic in its character. 


But the blazing sun is ever pouring down its heated rays on 

the sand, and on the travellers, and on the animals they urge 

= = a fierceness of heat that makes the European trem- 
le as he 


‘Ase general rule the carayaa is silent. Noiselessly the 


camels creep over the sand,and even the footfaiis of the 
horses are nearly noiseless in the yielding sand. Even the 


camels and dromedaries, most melancholy of youthful 


pn tg that frisk about their mothers, do so in silence. But 
sometimes a cavalier will enliven the march witha — 
sometimes, but not often, and there is none of that loud talk- 
ing, bacinage, or noisy observations that would render a Euro- 
pean party, under such circumstances, bustling and boisterous. 


The khamsin is the most dangerous wind encountered by 


travellers in the deserts of Egypt. It usually blows from the 
east or west, not from the north or south, and raises immense 
masses of fine dust, fine impalpable dust, into the air, deposit- 
ing them hither and thither, in strange, fantastically-shaped 


A caravan may be buried under such masses of 


sand, if ‘it happens to be in the exact spot upon which the 
khamsin deposits its sand-burden. 


We had left the village of Ismailyah in order to inspect the 


Suez canal. Ismailyah owes its origin to the canal, and ie 
surrounded by a frightful desert. It was last month (May) | rused 
when the sun is gradually acquiring its greatest intensity of 
heat in Egypt, and the plague of flies is daily becoming more 
and more unbearable to Europeans in that country, Our 
caravan was a small one, consisting of about twenty natives 
and four Europeans. 


By degrees the brilliancy of the sun, as we rode along, was 


a benevolent Providence in order to insure their presérvation. 
The same love of their offapring pervades the whole of the 

animal creation, and is said to be even found in some fishes. 
The ase is supposed to receive their young again into 
their belly when they have been in danger; and the adder to 
dothe same. In fact, the natural affection of animals for 
their youny must have been implanted in them by an all-wise 
Creator. As Denham says,“ with what care do they nurse 
their young, and think no pains too great to be taken for 
them—no dangers too great to be ventured upon for their 
guard and security. How carefully will they lead them about 
to places of safety—carry them into places of retreat and se- 
curity. How will they caress them with their affectionate 
notes, lull and quiet them with their tender parental voice, 
put food into their mouths, suckle them, cherish and keep 
them warm, teach them to pick and eat,and gather food 
for themselves, and, in a word, perform the whole part of so 
many nurses, deputed vy the Sovereign Lord and Preserver of 
the world to help such young and helpless creatures, until 
they have arrived at that maturity as to be able to shift for 
themselves.” Who would venture then to say that the Great 
Creator has neglected the works He has made? On the con- 
trary, 1 have endeavoured to show what kindness God has 
shown to His creatures in providing them with extraordin 
instincts and faculties, ail of which tend to their eventual well- 
being ; and many of them may afford instruction to us. What 
says the poet? 

Thus, then, to man the voice of nature spake ;)} 

Go, from the creatures thy instruction take ; 

Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield ; 

Leern from the beasts the physic of the field; 

The arts of building from the bee receive ; 

Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave; 

Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 

Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale. 

ere, too, all forms of social union find, 
And hence, let reason, late, instract mankind.—Popsg. 


It has been my object in this paper to set before my readers 
some wonderful manifestations of the power, wisdom and 
a of the Great Creator, as shown in the animal crea- 

This subject has engaged the attention and employed 
the talent of the wisest and best of men. And what has been 
the result of their investigations into the history and habits 
of the thousands upon thousands of animals which inhabit 
this our globe? It is this, that the same wisdom, power, and 

ness, which at first created, still sustains them, from year 
year and from day to day, in their full beauty and harmony. 


EDWARD JESSE. 


overcast. We were eight miles from Ismailyab. The sky 
had assumed a heavy leaden hue, and a low murmuring win 
was setting in over the desert. No shelter of any kind was 
near, and the natives of our party whispered fearfully “ the 

in is coming.” We had three tents with us, and had 
intended bivouackin g in the desert for several days, march- 
ing along from one station to another on the banks of the 
cana). But our tents would be no protection against the 
khamsin, and therefore there was nothing for it but to make 
our dispositions the best way we could for meeting the enemy 
without shelter. There was no hope of getting back to Is- 
mailyah, or forward to the next station, in time to avoid the 
storm. 

As none of us Europeans had the slightest experience of 
the khamsin before, we allowed the natives to do as they 
pleased, and obeyed all their instructions. With amazing 
rapidity the loads were taking off the camels, and placed, as a 
sort of rampart, to windward—tents and boxes of supplies, 
and miscellaneous stores of all kinds in hasty confusion. The 
camels knelt down bebind this rampart, with their noses on 
the ground. The horses, who did not like being in too great 
proximity to the squatting camels, were disposed of on the 
two flanks, and behind the camels, protected by them and by 
our impromptu barricade of tents and boxes, we lay down 
upon the sand. It required thick layers of clothes and blankets 
to render this position bearable,such was the heat of the 
ground. We covered up our heads carefully. 

These dispositions were made with amazing rapidity, as I 
have said; yet, before they were complete, the khamsin was 
upon us in all its mad violence. The sand was whirled about 
in every direction, as it appeared to us lying on the ground— 
sometimes in dark, thick masses,and sometimes in round 
spiral columns, and sometimes in light fleecy clouds. The 
impalpable dust penetrated everywhere, hot, stifling, dry. It 
got into our mouths, and up our nostrils, aud into our ears, 
and into our eyes. We were smarting all over with it, cover- 
ed up, bandaged, in fact, as we were. We saw the sand, smelt 
the sand, the sand, breathed the sand, thought of and 
heard nothing but the sand. 

At one time it appeared to me, as we lay supinely on the 
ground, that the great mass of sand raised by the wind was 

radually settling down upon us, and I thought of what I had 
eard and read of whole caravans having been buried alive in 
it. Lresolved to rise and try to escape on horseback. The 
horse I had been riding was a good one. It was a chance for 
life. I stood up ane tried to find my companions to tell them 
my intention. I could not see two yards in any direction. 
The air was all sand. I could not make any one hear, the 
howling of the wind was so violent. I saw sufficient to con- 
vince me that there was no escape for me on horseback, for it 
was impossible to find any road, or to know even in what 
direction I should go. I was also convinced, however, by my 
brief inspection of the scene in so far as i could inspect it, that 
my fears were mistaken, and that no mass of sand was set- 
tling down upon us. The blast of the khamsin was as the 
blast of a furnace, scorching. I was quite exhausted by thy 
exertions. In two minutes more I believe I should have 
fainted had I continued on my feet ; sol threw myself down 
, and covered up my head. It was then that I discovered 

how wisely the arrangements of the natives had been made. 

In two hours all traces of the storm had passed away, save 
such as remained upon our persons. 

The khamsin ended as abruptly as it had begun. The air 
lost gradually its load of sand, the sun reappeared, the sky re- 
gained its blue colour, the horses neighed torth their approba- 
tion of the change, the camels arose and sheok off the sand 
that covered them—and we—what did we do? We washed 
ourselves with a scanty supply of water, which the camels 
greedily drank afterwards ; we gave the horses some water to 

nk also ; and then we opened our chest of soda water, and 





AN EGYPTIAN CARAVAN. 
EFFECT OF THE “(KHAMSIN.” 


Very curious and interesting is the long trail of a caravan, 
‘that, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along, in 
journeying through the desert—not the caravan, balf Oriental, 
nalf European, got up for the pleasure of a European nota- 
bility, who is doing Egypt and the East—but the genuine 
Egyptian or Arab caravan. Both have their special charac- 
teristics. The Oriental knows the one from the other afar off, 
by the appearance of it, although to the European, they both 
look alike—but there are general characteristics which are 
common to all such. The biazing sea of sand Is lit up all day 

the burning sun in summer, and reflects the sky above, 
just like the sea of water. The sand is too hot to be trodden 
he naked foot of man, even of him who lives in the desert. 
e trevellers are well clothed to keep out the heat, and to 
ward off the burning rays of the sun, for it is an axiom of the 
child of the desert that what keeps off the cold from the body 
will keep off heat too. with the help of a little brandy made ourselves — 
The long line of camels, laden with great nets full of goods,| drink. It would have been better had it been iced, but we 
slung upon either cide of them, sway to and fro, as the ani- | were not disposed to be fastidious, for our thirst was intolera- 
mals monotonously raise first the feet on one side,and then those | ble. 
on the other, in their slinging, swaying walk. These are in- 
termingled with the dromedaries, or saddle-camels, each with 
its one or two riders, now walking, now trotting, lazily along. 
pay pe horsemen, and pedestrians with long spears or 
sticks fill up the vacant spaces of the procession, and a tumul- 


We encamped where we were. A supply of fresh water was 
brought to us from the fresh-water canal in the bourhood, 
which has been constructed by the architects of the great 
Isthmus Cana), and in an hour afierwards an excellent pillaw 
was ready for us, and some mutton grilled to a turn upon a 


\ 


heated stone after the Bedouin fashion. We 


ourselves 
in 
pray, our desert encampment, as we = sand 
——_>—___—_—— 
MISS BRADDON’S DEFAMERS AND 
DEFENDERS. 


We clip the following extract from Mr. G. A. Sala’s article 
in reply to an attack made upon this versatile and somewhat 
notorious authoress by a writer in Blackwood's Magazine, which 
appeared in the last number of Belgravia : 


“ There is little need for me to take up the cudgels in defence 
of Miss Braddon ; =e queue onan ‘h and quite cun- 
ning envugh of fence to hold her own, a to chastise this 
to me there is a kind of 


Bar— 
first station in the ~ ~% ¢ of Fame. She 
soon shouldered me out of the way, I can assure you, 
and the conductor was quite trampled under foot by the 
oungest and least experienced of his lady mgers. I bear 
er nor any one else in the world an will ; I have had 
other scissors to grind and other fish to ; yet I often think 
with a droll kind of ruefulness of the young lady who came 
coolly and confidently out of the multitude of “ constant 
readers” and “ subscribers from the first,”,and took her 
on the topmost step of the dais of fiction. I suppose it is be- 
cause she rose so rapidly, by her own unassisted genius, pluck 
and perseverance, that the candid gentleman in 
abuses her so. I suppose it is because her pen shows no sign 
of feebleness that he is so exas ted with her, and that he 
classes her with ‘‘ Miss Thomas,” and that he calls her novels 
“feverish,” and that he sneers at the “Aurora Floyds” as 
types of vicious and depraved women. Poor dear Aurora! 
ough she did horsewhip her groom, we all know that she 
was more sinned against than sinning. I don’t think the 
Scotch gentleman ever read “ Aurora Floyd ;” but this would 
be quite consonent with the cant of modern criticism. To 
abuse people they have never seen, to vilify those of whom 
they know nothing, to “cut up” books they have never pe- 
, to accuse scholars of ignorance and bumouriats of dull- 
ness, to affect a lofty air when they are only writing so much 
spiteful drivel for a couple of pounds a week, to scoff at pass- 
ages they don’t understand, to throw to accuse their bet- 
ters of irreverence and immorality, and, finally, to be them- 
selves perfectly inane, ignorant, untravelled, incapable “duff- 
ers,” who are only permitted to review books, because some- 
body must review them, and people who write books are 
generally too busy or too honest to criticise those of others ; 
to be and to do all this may be accounted part and parcel of 
the attributes of a canting critic. Without them he would 
merely be a dunderheaded libeller.” 

The Saturday Review, under the heading of “Critics and 
Cant,” proceeds to criticise all parties, and all sides, as follows : 

“The new number of Belgravia contains two papers—one 
by Mr. Sala, and the other purporting to be a remonstrance 
by Captain Shandon to the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette— 
which are worth a moment’s notice, as embodying the creed 
of the sensation school of writers. That school has generally 
the sense to wrap itself in the consciousness of its un- 
doubted popularity, and to laugh at critics whose bitterest 
assaults serve as an excellent advertisement. However, cer- 
tain recent attacks have for once made them vy angry. 
“ Captain Shandon ” tells the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette 
to “ go to school and learn what it is to be a gentleman”; and 
Mr. treats a “ poor canting creature” who writes in Black- 
wood to a very hearty scolding, declaring that it is araongst 
the attributes of the canting creature’s tribe to “ write so much 
drivel at two pounds a week,” and to be themselves “ per- 
fectly inane, ignorant, untravelled, incapable ‘duffers.’” Now 
we care very little to undertake the canting creature’s defence ; 
he may very likely have talked great nonsense ; and we agree 
with Mr. Sala in thinking that this jeremiad upon the decay 
of morals and good taste was unneceasarily lugubrious and 
stilted in its tone. But, whilst holding ourselves apart from 
the battle, we like to hear Mr. Sala’s defence of his friends. 
No one is better qualified to set forth in appropriate terms the 
view of the thoroughgoing cockney who measures everything 
from Moscow to the ppi by some standard within the 
London cab-district, and is perfectly convinced that every one 
who ee to condemn him is a prig, a coxcomb, and a 
humbug. There is a good racy flavour of street slang about 
his writing which is by no means inconsistent with a certain 
cynical common sense. 

Mr. Sala begins his argument by setting forth a literary 
theory as tothe difference between novels and romances, 
which he lays down in very positive terms. As-he drops it 
immediately afterwards, we will only say that it sounds to us 
uncommonly like nonsense. We learn from it incidentally 
that everybody has fi ten Miss Austen; that Richardson 
is as “ dead as a doornail ;” and that Fielding alone, of all our 
old novelists, survives in “Tom Jones,” though it seems that 
he was “less a novelist than the author of an astounding pki- 
losophical exposition of human nature ”—perhaps as absurd 
@ remark as has ever been made about Fielding. This gives 
us some measure of the public whose critical judgment Mr. 
Sala accepts as final; they are persons who have totally for- 

tten Miss Austen, and religiously believe in Miss Braddon. 

e sneers, by the on inverted commas, at the “ cultivat- 
ed” persons who admire Richardson; and certainly, if every- 
body has forgotten Miss Austen, no cultivated person of our 

uaintance deserves to be mentioned as — 

weer. Sala then confutes the canting creature by recailin 

some of the trash which amused the generation of novel- 
readers. Mr. Harrison Ainsworth exalted highwaymen in 
“ Rookwood ;” Theodore Hook and Mrs. Trollope used coars- 
er My than a modern publisher would to print ; 
Mrs. Gore and ee | Blessington wrote terrible trash; Lord 
Lytton put forw: some very questionable morality in 
‘Paul Clifford,” “ Ernest Maltravers,” and other early novels; 
and Mr. Disraeli wrote such stuff that a reader who did not 
know him to be the Chancellor of the Exchequer might pro- 
nounce him to be “ stark staring mad.” If the “ canting crea- 
ture” denied that a great deal of immoral trash has been pub- 
lished since the days of Sir Walter Scott, the canting creature 
was certainly wrong; and Mr. Sala is justified, so as the 
error of his opponent can justify him, in ripping the said crea- 
ture up and the bran and sawdust out of him—to use 
Mr. Sala’s own graceful invective. Still, Mr. Sala has too 
much sense to imagine that this is a defence ot Miss Braddon. 
However, if other writers have transgressed all bounds of 
propriety, and been deservedly fo: 
ay comforting circumstance, and enco' 





oe Soe 
modern sensation literature may before long follow its 
predecessors to the dust-heap, The decay in reputation of 
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unworthy expedients for catching a porary popularity 
will notenable a book to survive . change or two of fashion. 
Mr. Sala, however, goes on to declare that the modern “ out- 


, ng 

to Mrs. Gore and Lady Blessington and Mr. Harrison 
orth, and the feebler performances of Lord Lytton. 

Saal ne pesceets te peuise iss Braddon on the sin 
—— t her books are pictures of real life,and are written 
grown people, and not for babes and ngs. Have 
there not been murders and plenty of horrors and 
immoralities, and is not that sufficient to prove that we shall 
“take no harm by reading realistic novels of human passion, 
weakness, and error?” “Jane Eyre” was a sensational nov- 
el, for in ita mad woman tries to burn down her husband's 
house; “Adam Bede” is sensational, for it includes frailty 
and murder; and why should people have the ridiculous 
prudery to object to Mies Braddon’s murders and bigamies ? 
This is a very neat illustration of the misty uncertainty as 
to all canons of criticism which is apt to possess even a clever 
man, when he surrenders himself to be the organ of the cock- 
ney mind, and to believe that the voice of the people which 
reads shilling Magazines is the Vox Det before which all cul- 
tivated persons should bend in reverence. He entirely misses 
the whole point of the objections brought by sensible people 
Miss Braddon. No man of taste objects to treating of 
crime ina novel; murder and bigamy may be introduced 
without any fault of art. Perhaps the greatest novel in the 
ee language, “ Clarissa Harlowe,” depends upon a crime 
which is scarcely mentionable at the present day. Mr. Sala, 
indeed, knows too much of life to su — that it is all made 
up of bigamies and robberies and hidden crime, and young 
ladies shoving their hustands into dry wells. When such 
things occur they are still exceptional, and a novelist who 
claims to be “realistic” should be careful to introduce them 
with due regard to probability. The accusation brought 
against Miss Braddon—we n not now ask whether it is a 
just accusation—is not that she introduces great crimes, but 
that she does not do them justice. She introduces them, it is 
said, as profusely as if murders were as plenty as blackberries, 
and relies solely upon the morbid interest which people feel 
in startling crimes without attempting to do justice to the 
passions which they arouse, and the revelations which they 
make of character; that is, she neglects precisely those topics 
into which a really great artist would throw his whole 
strength. It is not urged that her books are too strong meat 
for children, but that they are too flimsy and tawdry seriously 
to interest grown-up men; she prefers producing a tempo- 
rary effect by a profusion of-horrors, and shirks the laborious 
treatment which might make the same story the foundatien 
for a real work of art. She uses talents which might be equal 
to serious work for mere flashy scene-painting. e have no 
particular admiration of “ Eugene Aram,” but at any rate it 
was a careful attempt at an analysis of a singular character. 
The horrors in “Jane Eyre” are perhaps over-strained ; but 
we can put up with them, on account of the singular force 
with which the passions of the aciors are painted. In “ Adam 
le,” the murder is unfortunately one which is in no way 
out of the common course of events, and the situation from 
which it results is elaborated with all the powers of a great 
writer. To compare “ Lady Audley’s Secret” to such works 
would be like comparing tue vulgar pictures of battles at 
Versailles, where the artists strive to strike terror by a free 
display of blood and wounds, with the serious efforts in which 
the greatest painters have grappled with scenes of physical 
torture. There is plenty of blood in both; but an artist 
should shrink from attempting scenes of terrible excitement 
till he feels that his power is equal to the demand; whereas 
the lowest style of artist tries to make the horrors supply the 
place of power, and trusts that we shall be fascinated by his 
subject, so as to overlook his feeble drawing, his glaring col- 
ours, and his slapdash mode of dealing with difficulties. Mr. 
Sala says that people do not attack Mr. Charles Reade for his 
occasional coarseness, and he gives the true reason—that they 
feel him to be a strong man, and, we may add, to be a man 
who puts honest conscientious work into all he writes. They 
complain of Miss Braddon, on the other hand, because she 
writes with a breathless haste which puts honest work out of 
the question, and hopes that its flimsiness will escape notice 
under cover of the audacity with which she employs the 
most thrilling incidents. It requires a great writer to sound 
the depths of human passion, and without that paver, 
strengthened by conscientious study, it is false art to intro- 
duce the most trying situations. It takes all Shakspeare’s 
wer to reconcile us to the butchery at the end of “ Hamlet ;” 
f he had depended upon the butchery for his elements of in- 
terest, he would not have outlived the time in which blood- 
shed se was agreeable. When Mr. Sala can prove that 
Miss Braddon’s writing is good enough to bear the criminal- 
ity of her actors, he will be arguing to the point; his present 
argument, if pushed to its logical extreme, would justify the 
art of Holywell Street by the precedent of Greek statues. It 
is not the subject upon which artis employed that determines 

its merits, but the mode of treatment. 
——_>————_ 
AMERICAN SYSTEMS OF GOVERNMENT. 
THE “ FEDERAL” THEORY PRONOUNCED A FAILURE. 


Tie Hon. Charles Sumner of Massachusetts delivered a 
lengthy address on Tuesday evening last, to a large audience 
at Cooper Institute, in this city, on a subject which goes to 
the very root of the American theory of government, The 
New England, Senator propounded the question, “Are we 
a Nation?”—and then proceeded to analyze the subject in 
hand with considerable power and force of argument. We 
make room for the following extracts : 

If we are a nation, then must we have that essential, indestruc- 
tible Unity which belongs to a Nation, with all those central 
persuasive powers which minister to the national life; then must 
we have that central, necessary authority, inherent in just go- 
vernment, to protect the citizen in all the rights of citizenship ; 
and then must we have that other central inalienable preroga- 
tive of providing for the performance of all the promises 
solemnly made when we first claimed our place as a Nation, 
In ordinary usage it implies an aggregation of human beings who 
have reached such an advanced stage of political development 
that they are no longer a tribe of Nomads, like our Indians ; no 
longer a mere colony, city, principality or State ; but they are 
one people, throbbing with a common life, occupying a common 
territory, {rejoicing in a common history, sharing in common 

and securing to each the protection of the common power. 
Opposed to this pruning. tendency is the earlier propensity to 
local sovereignty, which is so gratifying to petty pride and am- 
bition. This propensity, assuming various forms, in different 
ogee and countries, according to the degree of development, has 
wa: vce a When the barbarous islanders 
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nished an illustration of this egotism in its primitive form. Its 
latest manifestation has been in State Rights, But here a dis- 
tinction must. be observed. For the Bye pw of local self-go-, 
vernment, and to secure its educational and political blessings, 
the States are of unquestioned value. This is their true func- 
tion, to be praised and vindicated always. But local sovereignty, 
whether in the name of State or prince, is out of place and in- 
congruous under a Government truly national. It is entirely in- 
consistent with the idea of a nation. 

In ancient times the City-State was the highest type, as in 
Greece, where every city was a State, proud of its miniature so- 
vereignty. The natural consequence ensued. Alliances, leagues, 
and confederations were ineffectual against State Rights. The 
parts failed to recognize the whole and its natural supremacy. 
Amid all the triumphs of genius and splendours of art there was 
no National life, and Greece died. From ber venerable sepul- 
chre, with its ever burning funeral lamps, where was buried so 
much of its mortal beauty, there is a constant voice of warning, 
which sounds across continent and ocean, echoing, ‘* Beware.” 
Rome also was a City State. If it assumed at any time the na- 
tional form, it was only because the conquering Republic took 
to itself all other communities and melted them in its fiery cru- 
cible. But this dominion was of force, ending in Universal Em- 
pire, where the consent of the governed was of little account, 
Then came the colossal power of Charlemagne, under whom peo- 
oo and provinces were accumulated into one incongruous mass, 

ere again was Universal Empire, but there was no Nation, 


Charlemagne, fighting his battles and constituting his court. 
They were the beginning of that feudal system which was the 
next form that Europe assumed. The whole country was par- 
celed among the chieftains under the various names of duke, 
count, and baron, each of whom held a district, great or emall, 
where he asserted a local sovereignty, and revelled in State 
Rights ; and yet they all professed acommon allegiance. Guizot 
was the first to remark that feudalism, taken as a whole, was a 
confederation, which he boldly likens to what he calls the fede- 
ral system of the United States. It is true that feudalism was 
essentially federal, where each principality exercised a disturh- 
ing influence, and unity was impossible; but I utterly deny that 
our country can fall into any such category, unless it succumbs 
at last to the dogma of State Rights, which was the essential ele 
ment of the feudal confederation. 


Of the present 36 States, only 13 were originally colonies, All 
the rest have been founded on territory which was the common 
property of the people of the United States, and they have been 
received into the fellowship of the government and citizenship at 
their own request. If on any ground one of the origina) 13 
might renounce its obligations to the Union, it would not follow 
that one of the new States, occupying the common territory, 
could do likewise. It is little short of madness to attribute such a 
denationalizing prerogative to any State, whether new or old. 
For better or worse, we are all bound together in one indissolu- 
ble bond. The National Union is a knot which, in an evil 
hour, the sword may cut, but which no mortal power can unloose 
without the common consent. From the earliest landing, this 
knot has been tying tighter and tighter. There were two ways 
in whieh it promptly. showed itself: first, in the common claim of 
the rights of British subjects, and dly, in the rights 
of citizenship co-extensive with the colonies, and the consequent 
rights of every colony in every other colony. The colonies 
were settled separately, under different names, and each had its 
own local government. But no local government was allowed in 
any colony to restrict the rights, liberties and immunities of 
British subjects. This was often declared. Above all charters 
or local laws were the imprescriptible safeguards of Magna 
Charta, which were common to all the inhabitants, On one oc- 
casion, the Legislature of Massachusetts reminded the king’s go- 
vernor of those safeguards in memorable words, saying: ‘‘ We 
hope we may, without offence, put your excellency in mind of 
that most grievous sentence of excommunication, solemnly 
denounced by the church in the name of the sacred Trinity, 
in the presence of King Henry III., and the estates of the 
realm, against all those who should make statutes, or observe 
them, being made contrary to the liberties of Magna Charta.” 
Massachusetts, on this occasion, spoke for all the colonies, 
Clearly the enjoyment of common rights was a common bond, 
constituting an ‘element of nationality.! In proportion ag 
these rights grew more important, the common bond 
grew stronger, The rights of citizenship in the colonies were de- 
rived from common relations to the mother country. No colonist 
could be made an alien in any other colony. As a British sub- 
ject, he had the freedom of every colony, with the rights of mak- 
ing his home there andjof inheriting lands. Among all the colo- 
nies there was a common and interchangeable citizenship or 
inter-citizenship. The very rule of the Constitution then began, 
that “ the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the pri- 
vileges and immunities of citizens in the several States.” Here 
again{was another element of nationality. If not at that time 
fellow-citizens, all were at least fellow-subjects, Feltowship had 
begun. Thus in the earliest days, even before Independence, 
were the colonists One People, with the sovereignty, afterward 
renounced, 

On its adoption the Constitution was transmitted to Congress 
with a letter from,Washington, where, among other things, it is 
said that “in all our deliberations we kept steadily in view that 
which appears to us the greatest interest of every trae Ameri- 
can—the consolidation of our Union—in which is involved our 
prosperity, safety, perhaps our national existence.” It is enough 
that this letter is signed George Washington; but itis not to 
be considered merely as the expression of his individual ‘senti- 
ments, It was unanimously adopted by the Convention, on the 
report of the committee that made the final draft of the Consti- 
tution itself, so that it must be considered as belonging to this 

eat transaction. By its light {the Constitution must be read. 

f any body is disposed to set up the denationalizing pretensions 
of State Rights under the Constitution, let him bear in mind 
this explicit declaration, that throughout all the deliberations of 
the Convention, the one object kept steadily in view was the 
consolidation of our Union, A common seal and common 
money are signs of National Unity. In each the supreme sov- 
ereignty of the nation is manifest. The. first is like the Na- 
tional Flag, and stands for the Nation, especially in treaties 
with foreign powers, The second is a national convenience, if 
not necessity, which takes its distinctive character from the Na- 
tion, so that everywhere it is a ew of the Nation, 
Each has the same familiar motto pluribus Unum, a Latin 
phrase which signifies, From many One, Its history attests its 
significance. On the 4th July, 1776, the very day of Indepen- 
dence, Benjamin Franklin, John Adamsjand Thomas Jeff 





the inscription, Z Unum. Familiar as these words 
have become—so that they haunt the memory of manhood, youth, 
and childhood alike—it is not always considered how completely 
and simply they tell the story of our national life. Out of many 
colonies was formed One Nation. : 

As a nation, with a place in the family of nations, we have the 
powers of a nation, with corresponding responsibilities, Whether 
we regard these powers as naturally inheriog in the nation, or 
as conferred upon it by those two title-deeds, the Declaration of 
Independence and the National Constitution, the conclusion is 
the same, From nature, and also from its title-deeds, our nation 
must have all needful powers, first, for the national defense, 
foremost among which is the power to uphold and defend 
national unity; secondly, for the safeguard of the citizen in all 
his rights of citizenship, foremost among which is equality—the 
first of rights - so that, as all owe equal allegiance, all shall enjoy 
ee protection ; and, thirdly, for the support and maintenance 
of all the promises made by the nation, especially at its birth, 
being baptismal vows, which cannot be disowned, These three 
powers are essentially national. They belong to our nation by 
the very law of its being and the terms of its creation. ‘They 
cannot be neglected or abandoned, As in the Nation there can 
be but one Sovereignty, so there can be but one Citizenship. 
The unity of Sovereignty finds its counterpart and complement 
in the unity of citizenship, and the two together are the tokens of 
a united people. Thus are the essential conditions of national 
life all resolved into three: One Sovereignty, One Citizenship, One 


Legend and song have depicted the paladins that surrounded | People 





Kupervial Parliament, 


The following summary of the “speech from the throne,” 
on the opening of Parliament, on the 19th inst., is all that the 
conductors of the Atlantic cable have thought it necessary to 
furnish American readers. It would have been infinitely 
preferable to have had the words of the address itself, in 
place of those of a telegraphic operator, or conductor. 


“Imperial Parliament was opened to-day in accordance 
with the royal proclamation. The Queen was not present, 
and a Royal Commissioner read the speech from the throne, 
which is in substance as follows : 

King Theodorus having rejected all the demands of Great 
Britain for the release of her subjects, cruelly and without 
just cause imprisoned by him, Her Majesty had no alterna- 
tive but to send a military expedition to Abyssinia, and re- 
ference is made to the supply bills needful to defray the ex 
penses of the war. The invasion of the Papal territory is 
now over. The hope is expressed that the Emperor Napo- 
leon will soon withdraw his forces from Italy and avoid un- 
friendly relations with Victor Emmanuel. Fenianism, re- 
pressed in Ireland, has taken the form of organized violence 
and murder in Eegland, where it must also be suppressed by 
the firm fulfillment of the law and by the loyalty of the peo- 
ple. The Speech concludes with the promise that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will bring before the Parliament reform 
bills for Scotland and Ireland, and other domestic measures 
of an important character. 

In the House of Commons the address to the Queen was 
moved by Sir William Hart Dyke, member for West Kent, 
and was seconded by Col. James Hogg, member for Bath. 
The addressin the House of Lords was proposed by the 
Earl of Brownlow and seconded by Lord Hylton. Both ad- 
dresses echo the speech of the Queen.” 

—_—_e———_— 
FRANCE, 

The Emperor Napoleon’s speech on the assembling of the 
French Senate and Corps Legislatif, on the 18th inst., is given 
at length per cable. We quote as follows: 


“The necessity of resuming the discussion of important 
laws has obliged me to call you together earlier than usual 
Since you separated vague disquictudes have arisen to affect 
the public mind of Europes, and restrict the movements of in- 
dustry and commercial transactions in all quarters, 

Notwithstanding the declarations cf my Government, 
which has never varied from a pacific attitude, the belief has 
been spread that a modification in the internal system of Ger- 
many must become a means of conflict. This uncertainty 
could not endure longer. It is necessary to accept frankly 
the changes which have taken place on the other side of the 
Rhine, and to proclaim, that so long as our interests and our 
dignity shall not be threatened, we will not interfere in the 
transformation effected by one wish of the population,” 


After alluding to the Universal Exhibition, “ where nearly 
all the Sovereigns of Europe have attended,” to imperfections 
in the military organizations, and to the National Guard 
Mobile, the Emperor says : 


“ Peace, despite the efforts of us all to preserve it, seemed 
for a moment in danger. Revolutionary agitation, prepared 
in broad daylight, threatened the Papal States. The Conven- 
tion of September not having been carried out, 1 have been 
compelled to send again our troops to Rome to protect the 
power of the Holy See from the republican invaders. Our 
conduct could not partake of anything hostile to the indepen- 
éence of Italy, and that nation, for a moment surprised, has 
not been long understanding the dangers these revolutionary 
manifestations caused to monarchical principles and Euro- 
pean order. Calm is now almost entirely re-established in 
the States of the Pope, and we may calculate the proximate 
time when our troops will be recalled. For us the Conven- 
tion of September, 1865, exists so long as it is not replaced. 
The relations of Italy to the Holy See interest the whole of 
Europe. We have proposed to the Powers to settle these 
relations at a Conference, and thus prevent new complica- 
tions. 

Attention has been turned to the Eastern question, from 
which the conciliatory spirit of the Powers removes the irri- 
tating difference of opinion that existed between them as re- 
gards bringing about the pacification of Crete. [am happy 
to announce that they have agreed on two principal points— 
the maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire and 
the amelioration of the conduct of the Christians.” 


The Emperor then alludes to the general political, social, 





were = @ committee to prepare a device for a Great 
Seal. wy bere the identical committee that had already re- 
ported the laration of Independence itself. Their report on 
the seal was made 10th August, 1776; and here weffirst meet 
the National Motto, which is in such entire harmony with the 
Declaration by which we were made ‘one people.” Questions 
of detail intervened, and no conclusion was reached until 13th 
June, 1782, when the present seal was adopted, being the Ame- 
rican bald eagle, with the olive branch in one talon and a bundle 





of thirteen arrows in the other, and in his beak a scroll, bearing 


and ial condition of the French nation, and pro- 
ceeds to sum up as follows: 


“ The situation is undoubtedly not free from some embar- 
rassments ; industrial and commercial activity has slackened ; 
uneasiness is general in Europe and is in great part due to ap- 
prehensions which the good understanding prevailing between 
the Powers will cause to disappear; the harvest is not good; 
dearness is inevitable, and free trade can alone secure supplies 
and lower prices. But if these causes prevent the revenue 





completely balancing the estimates of the Budget, the provis- 
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laws of finance should not be modified, and we 
may foresee hen a reduction of taxation may be 
taken into roa r . will be devoted to the 
examinatien of laws of which I took the initiative part in the 
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FENIAN AMERICANISM. 


incident of the Fenian trials at Manchester and 
deserves special consideration. It is the fact that 
F omparees claimed the privileges of American 
interference of Mr. Adams as the r 
Government. After the verdict been 
and before sentence bad been pronounced, 
was a citizen of the United States of Ame- 
Francis Adams had done his duty towards 
paid for doing, he would not be in that dock 
questions. Shore declared that, “ as an American 
of course expected to receive the protection of the 
his own Government.” Warren, on being in- 
the Commission Court at Dublin, applied through 
r ajury composed in part of American citi on 
his allegiance had been transferred to the United 
Chief Baron rejected the application promptly 
ly, “the law of England being clear, and poe od 
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mn from the earliest times—that the man 
‘Was once a British subject, as the prisoner admitted that he 
remained ao for ns Ha yoy bag oh ores against 
arraigned,t ried, or j y any Britiish subject, instruct- 
eeunsel to withdraw from the case, and added :—“I now 
fa the hands of the United States, which has now become 
.” Though cautioned by the Court, he adhered to 
olution, and a gentleman presently appeared to 

proceedings op behalf of the United States’ Consul. 
The Ohbief Baron very properly declined to allow so irregular a 
course, but treated the prisoner with great consideration, and took 
that his cause should not suffer for want of professional ad- 
vooacy. He was convicted, however ; and one of our Irish con- 
temporaries, in commenting upon the case, has thought fit to im. 
gn the decision of the Lord Chief Baron on the legal question 
whether he was entitled to “ignore the jurisdiction of the Court,” 
or to claim a jury de medictate, as « foreigner. The writer 
mainteins that, if the Chief Baron’s ruling be sustained, George 
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which have taken place on the other side of the Rhine, and to 
proclaim that so long as our interests and our dignity shall not 
be threatened, we will not interfere in the transformation ef- 
fected by the unanimous wish of the population.” 

This announcement will doubtless prove exceedingly grati- 
fying to Count Bismarck, and, if it be implicitly believed, 
sooth the nervous sensibilities ot all Europe. As to “calm 
being almost entirely re-established in the States of the Pope,” 
his Majesty may possibly find himself slightly mistaken, 
should his troops go into winter quarters at Civita Vecchia— 
as it is said they are now preparing todo. The Speech, 
nevertheless, is exceedingly frank and straightforward for a 
Napoleonic effort, and on the whole is considered pacific, and re- 
assuring throughout Europe. The Emperor’s proposed Con- 
ference looking to the settlement of the Roman question seems 
to be attended with difficulties. The Pope objects to any con- 
ference whatever in his behalf, and the several Powers which 
have been invited to participate are divided on the question of 
the necessity for a conference. Spain is apparently the only 
nation that supports the temporal power of the Pope in any 
event. . 

The report by tlegraph that “ General Dix has proposed to 
the Emperor Napoleon that the United States be represented 
in the coming general conference,” we look upon as exceed- 
ingly doubtful, but that “the Emperor approves of their ad- 
mission into the Congress as one of the great Powers,” is 
more than probable. He would be delighted to get “ Brother 
Jonathan” mixed up in European affairs generally. But we 
observe from the tone of the government organs here, that he 
will most likely be mistaken in this. At all events it is evi- 
dently not to the interest of the United States to interfere in 
European affairs,and they will undoubtedly look to their 
own interests in preference to those of even their “ particular 





Washington, Franklin, and all the other early heroes of indep 

dence remained to the last days of their lives subjects of Great 
Britain,” “impenitent rebels,” “‘at any time liable to be hung 
by the neck, if caught, and not entitled to the rights of prisoners 
of war. The quection ie,” as he states it, “ whether an Ameri- 
can citizen has any right to the privilege accorded by law to 
every other alien,” and, in particular, to tbat of being tried by a 
jary half composed of aliens; and upon this question, as he re 
prerecis, “ the two countries are now face to faee.” We have 
yet to lcarn the authority for this last assertion, if it be meant 
that any claim of this kind has been preferred or sanctioned by 
the Government of the United States. Its validity, however, 
does not depend on whether it has been pressed or not, and 
_ of being determined on principles which are well ascer- 


In the words of Lord Stowell, a person born in England, but 
naturalised in a foreign State, “is subject to all the obligations 
imposed on him by his nativity. He cannot shake off his allegi- 
ance to bis native country or divest himeelf altogether of his 
British obaracter by a voluntary transfer of himself to another 
country,” even for the parpose of trading in contraband goods 
with an enemy of Great Britain. In the words of Chancellor 
Kent, “ from an historical review of the principal decisions in 
the Federal Courts, the better opinion would seem to be that a 
citizen cannot renounce bis allegiance to the United States with- 
out the permission of Government, to be declared by law, and 
that, ag there is no existing regulation on the case, the rule of the 
English Common Law remains unaltered.” 

@ moral aspect of the claims so preeumptuously advanced is 
too clear to admit of a moment's doubt. If there be one class of 
Fenian conspirators rather than another which deserves no mercy 
at the hands of the Government, it is the class of American filibus- 
ters who have long infested Dublin, and are beginning to infest 
our own great cities. Is is possible to feel some compassion for 
the silly lrish youths who are first seduced into playing at sedi- 
tion and then led on by appeals to their pride and their fears into 
overt acts of treason. It is even possible to feel passion for 
an educated Irishman who becomes a Fenian with hie eyes open, 
taking bis life in bis hand, under the influence of a patriotic hal- 
lucination. For the restless adventurers whom the close of the 
American war has let loose upon tke world, and who fancy they 
can here perpetrate with impunity deeds for which they would be 
hanged at home, with or without law, we can feel no compassion 
at all, on whiehever side of the Atlantic they may have been 
born. There were peculiar reasons which justified the Govern- 
ment in sparing more than one of them on a former occasion, but 
those reasons exist no longer. We must deal wi'h them as the 
Government whose protection they invoke would with rufflans 
guilty of like outrages in the strects of New York. They have 
already had feir warning, and they may be assured that if they 
should fall into the hands of justice no American Minister will 
intercede for them, and no English Minister will venture to re- 
prieve them.— Times, November 5. 
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Buropean News, 

We present elsewhere a short and unsatisfactory synopsis of 
the Royal speech delivered at the opening of Imperial Parlia- 
ment, on the 18th inst., and also extracts from the Emperor 
Napoleon’s address to the French Chambers, delivered on the 
19th, both of which possess a fair shars of interest at the pre- 
sent time. Had not the London agent of the associated press 
thought the Fenian-American trials of more importance than 
the Queen’s speech, we would undoubtedly have been favour- 
ed with the text, but as it is, we have only Ais own version of 
the “speech from the throne,” which, to say the least, is un- 
satisfactory. We are glad to be told even, that “the hope 
is thercin expressed that the Emperor Napoleon will soon 
withdraw his forces from Italy and avoid unfriendly relations 
with Victor Emanuel,” but shall reserve further comment un- 
til we are in possession of a correct copy of the speech itself, 
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friend,” the Emperor of the French. Late despatchés from 
Athens state that since the failure of the Turko-Cretan mis- 
sion, hostilities have beer regumed,in Candia,’ but we have no 
particulars concerning them. 

It is said that the Cabinet, which for a long time has had 
the subject under discussion, has finally resolyed to place all 
the telegraphic lines of Great Britain under the direction of 
the Post Office Department. This is an experiment which 
is certainly worth a fair trial, for false telegraphic reports are 
now becoming too common, on every hand. The explicit 
telegram of last week from the West Indies, positively age=<7-| 
ing that the Island of Tortola had been “completely sub- 
merged for eight hours,” is now flatly contradicted. But this 
is only one of the many instances which have recently come 
under our notice. Whatever may be said of Government 
Railway control, we would certainly approve of giving the 
Telegraph a Government trial. We could then, at least, place 
the responsibili'y somewhere. As matters at present stand, 
we are daily hoaxed withovt the privilege of demanding the 
least satisfaction. 


Financial Quackery. 

The suddenness with which the present oppressive United 
States debt was created, precluded the possibility of the sub- 
ject being fully comprehended, or at least well understood, by 
the marses of the American people. But, like all other ques- 
tions growing out of the recent civil war, this one was met 
with that fertility of resource, and national off-hand aptness for 
business, which is so characteristic of thisfemineptly practical 
people. - 

Most of our readers will remember the ccnsternation with 
which the proposition of a first fifty million loan was received 
in New York. It in fact created a greater “ flurry” in Wall 
Street than did the subsequent offer of a thousand millions of 
bonds in the same market ; but this latter sum had been pre- 
ceded by a few hundred millions of “legal tender currency,” 
and the public mind had become accustomed to larger figures, 
hence the difference. The then Secretary of the U. 8. 
Treasury played alternately “ fast and loose” with the country, 
with wonderful facility and success, until he had succeeded in 
placing United States “promises to pay” in one form or another, 
to an extent that surprised the world. Thus far, however, it 
was not through choice, but under a pressing emergency, and 
an imperative necessity. “Greenbacks” were first freely 
distributed, and then asecurity bearing interest was offered as 
freely for a time, then more inflation, then another funding 
process, until gold nearly trebled its ordinary price, when stil) 
another device was resorted to, namely the issue of “ gold- 
bearing” Bonds. These Bonds were pushed upon both the 
American and European money markets for a time, or as long 
as they would go at favourable rates, when still another plan 
was hit upon, namely the creation of a “ National Banking 
System,” by which a new market was created for still 
another issue of high-interest-bearing bonds; and this last 
thought was, in fact, the happiest of all ; for it at the same 
time made every Bank and Banker interested agents in the 
circulation of the new form of currency thereby introduced. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the “ financial inflation,” 
under which this new, but vigorous nation, found itself la- 
bouring at the close of the late Civil War ; and the escape from 
which is now the all-absorbing theme, in Congress and 
out of it. Accordingly, the “ financial question” is undoubtedly 
the leading one politically, as well as economically, and 
on it will turn the fortunes of the leading aspirants for office, 
local as well as national, for at least a year to come. We 
have already alluded to the technical repudiation dodge of 
the unprincipled New England lawyer, as well as to the 


sylvania “autocrat,” and have only now to notice a few of the 
off-hand efforts of amateurs generally ; and foremost among 
these we will place the veritable “Veteran Observer” from “the 
Beeches,” who, after the fashion,of the Chinese juggler, stands 
ready, at a moment’s notice, to either spit fire, make old wine 
out of unadulterated “ Adam’s ale,” or spin “red, white, and 
blue” ribbons from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 
North Pole tothe end of time. Like the new “ Socia) 
Science Congress,” he can treat learnedly and off-hand 
any subject, from transcendentalism to street-railways. This 
profound (?) thinker, and voluminous writer, starts off with 
the assertion that “ Motion is the true conservatism of the 
moral as well as physical world. The facts move, and why 
shouldn’t we? What is to hinder us?” he asks. And then 
dashing boldly at the subject in hand, he proceeds to pro- 
pound his points under eight distinct headings ; the first of 
which is, ‘‘ That the immense increase of gold in the world 
has greatly increased prices, even if there were no paper 
money,” and the sixth is “ That the preferred paper currency 
of the United States is greenbacks or Government notes.” We 
cannot find space for any more of his “ points,” but think 
these two sufficient for illustration. Besides, it is enough that 
the learned author complacently says, “ Now, I take this to 
be a fair statement of the»general condition of financial af 
fairs.” We must, however, in justice, reproduce some of his 
figures which are as follows:—‘‘ Average amount of money 
prior to the war, $250,000,000 ; increase by increase of popu- 
lation, twenty per cent., $50,000,000 ; increase by double prices, 
$300,000,000; increase by premium on gold, $240,000,000; 
currency apparently required, $840,000,000.” And now for 
one of his cogent and convincing arguments. Hesays: “ The 
great change in the intrinsic value of gold ; the vast increase 
of production in this country; the greater activities of com- 
merce ; the progress of the arte—all demand greater amounts 


ciples of exchange are better understood, sudden and unrea- 
sonable demands for gold decrease, and exchanges, till the 
final settlement, are made mostly with paper. Hence, the 
hard money doctrines are gradually disappearing.” How 
Congress, or the Secretary of the Treasury, can possibly go 
astray, if they but chance to light upon these instructive re- 
marks, it is certainly difficult to see. Comment is unneces- 
sary, and uncalled for. This, however, is but a fair specimen 
of the crude notions upon finance which now pass current as 
profound thought. 
The Canadian Parliament. 

The Parliament of the New Dominion has been rather 
slow in getting to work, but it now shows signs of at least a 
short-lived activity. The Premier has given notice that the 
government will speedily introduce the Inter-Colonial Rail- 
way bill, and also “a bill similar to the first act of last ses. 
sion, continuing the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, as 
well as a bill to extend to the whole Dominion the act for the 
trial of foreign aggressors.” The House will then be asked 
to give the necessary votes of credit for carrying on the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, after which it will adjourn 
over the holidays, probably till late in January, or early in 
February, when the ministry will be prepared with the more 
important measures of the session. The Premier has fur- 
ther stated that Mr. Archibald—who resigned some time since 
—* is still acting as secretary for the provinces.” 

The announcement made by Sir John A. Macdonald to the 
effect that “the monetary policy of the Government which 
was framed on the 2d of July last, when Mr. Galt was ap- 
pointed Minister of Finance, will be carried out,” as well 
as the actual appointment of the Hon. Jobn Rose, as Finance 
Minister, is calculated to render his Government unpopular 
throughout the Dominion. For, in the first place, it was chiefly 
owing to double-dealing on the Tariff question that Mr. Rose 
lost his old constituency in Montreal—he having spoken against 
the last tariff bill, and afterwards voted for it; and in the 
secund place to Mr. Rose’s intimate connection with the Bank 
of Montreal. This latter connection renders him a dan- 
gerous public servant in the present critical financial 
position of the Dominion. He is not only the legal 
adviser of the Bank, but, it we mistake not, is also 
a director in it. At all events, it is quite clear already 
that the financial exchequer of this widespread and prosper- 
ous Dominion, is still to be left at the mercy of a capricious 
and selfish, as well as self-willed, private Bank manager, as 
we are already informed from Ottawa that Mr. King has been 
“telegraphed for,” and “ is to be consulted by members of the 
Cabinet.” When we couple this fact with the above quoted 
assertion of the Premier, we may safely conclude what the 
course of the procedure is to be, financially. Sir John A. 
Macdonald has before shown himself a bold and resolute po- 
litical manager, but he may possibly overstep' the bounds of 
prudence if he attempts to force a universally unpopular, as 
well as injurious, financial and commercial policy upon an un- 
willing people. He only saved himself from sharing 
the recent chastisement administered to Mr. Galt and 
Mr. King by his well-timed telegram, addressed to the Banks 
throughout the Dominion; but if he now makes himself 
responsible for the continuance of the same prejudicial sys- 
tem, he will, in our humble opinion, soon discover his 


mistake. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
When Charles Dickens visited this country twenty-five years 


ago, he laboured earnestly to procure the passage of an Interna: 
tional Copyright law In this country, but he was signally umad¢* 








“goothing-syrup” method of the Ohio “candidate,” and thePenn- 


cessful. American publishers would not willingly consent to cur- 


of money ; while, as civilization advances and the true prin- : 
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tail their profite, by increasing their expenses without any 

increase in their receipts. From that day to this 
Great Britain has stood ready to join in enacting such a statute, 
bat her willingness met with no response on this side the Atlan- 
tic. Now that Mr. Dickens is about visiting this country again, 
after the lapse of a quarter of a century, he will find the Ameri- 
cans just waking up to the importance of the subject he so ear- 
neatly advocated. At that period the game was entirely in the 
hands of the American publishers, as there were few, if any, 
books published in this country which would pay for reprinting 
in England. Now, however, things have changed, and Ameri- 
can authors, whose works circulate widely in England, find much 
to their disgust that English publishers can steal, on occasions, 
quite as uneonscionably as their American brethren. Hence 
they are beginning to cry out for enactments to protect their 
rights, forgetting to cite the numerous instances in which Eng- 
lish authors have been even more shabbily treated. If, as a 
writer in an American monthly asserts, a popular American au- 
thoress (Mrs. Stowe ?) bas been “ robbed by foreigners,” of $200,- 
000 by the unpaid for reproduction 8f her works abroad, it would 
be interesting to enquire of how much the heirs of Macaulay, 
Bulwer Lytton, or Mr. Dickens himeelf, have been defrauded by 
the similar treatment of the works of those authors in this coun- 
try. Weare heartily in favour of an International Copyright 
law, and are glad to notice that a growing feeling in its fayour 
is manifested in the United States. As the case now stands 
American authors are compelled to resort to various devices to 
obtain some colour of proprietary interest in their own works in 
England, and we bave to-day the spectacle of two of the most 
popular writers taking up a temporary residence in the New 
Dominion to effect this object. 





















































































English and French oysters are becoming alarmingly scarce. 
The Cancale beds, which gave the name to a famous Parisian 
café, used to yield about sixty million oysters yearly as late as 
1850; four years ago the crop had fallen to four million, and is 
now probably nothing. A new bed upwards of three miles long, 
was then discovered in mid-channel, but the fishermen stripped 
this so clean in a very short time that the breed came to an end. 
There was a magnificent bed on the Irish coast, which gave em- 
ployment to two thousand fishermen, and produced in the season 
£1000 per week. The whole yield is now worth hardly £300 a 
year. There is nothing left for it but artificial oyster farming. 
Artificial beds are made in suitable spots and oysters are planted 
inthem. A French oyster ground, barren in 1856, produced 
£320,000 in 1861, and is worth perhaps five times as much now. 
Oysters in England cost five times what they did formerly, and 
are difficult to get even at the enhanced price. In this country 
the natural supply is not yet exhausted, although the con - 
tion is enormous. London alone swallows eight hundred million 
of the delicious bivalves in a single season, and it is safe to say, 
that the American metropotis is still more voracious in propor- 
tion to its population. 





The Fortieth Congress met in adjourned sess’on at noon on 
Thursday;.a quorum being present in both houses, In the 
Senate, Mr. Sumner asked leave to introduce a bill providing 
that the word “ white,” wherever it occurs in the charters, or- 
dinances, or laws, of the cities of Washington and Georgetown, 
be stricken out. Mr. Sumner explained that this was the bill 
which was passed at the last session, but failed to become a law 
in consequence of the President having neglected to signit. Ob- 
jection being made, it was laid over under the rules. Mr. Ed- 
munds offered a resolution, which he said he should call up at an 
early day, setting forth that the Government is pledged to pay 
the public debt in coin or its equivalent. A resolution was 
adopted calling upon the Secretary of the Treasury for informa- 
tion relating to the repeal of the tax on cotton. The Senate then 
adjourned until Monday. In the House considerable discussion 
ensued on the proposition to ewear in the eight newly 
elected members from Tennessee, but, on motion, the 
oath of office was finally administered. The Speaker an- 
nounced that the next business in order would be the receiving 
the report of the Judiciary Committee on the question of im- 
peachment. Mr. Wilson, by direction of the Committee, re- 
ported that the Committee would on Monday next submit its 
report, together with the views of the minority. Mr. Robinson 
offered a resolution regarding the arrested Fenians in England 
and Ireland, and was proceeding to dehate it, but yielded to a 
motion to adjourn, It was ordered that when the House adjourn 
it adjourn to meet on Monday. The Speaker stated that on 
that day he would announce the Standing Committees of the 
House. 





PAusic. 


The season of Italian opera has been brought to a sudden ter- 
mination at the very moment when the prospects of the future 
were brightest. The new opera had been produced on Friday 
before a crowded house, and was to be repeated on Monday, 
when, scarcely an hour before the time advertised for the com- 
mencement of the performance, the entire corps of chorus sing- 
ers, twenty-six in number, sent word to the management that 
they would not sing unless paid an extra compensation for cer- 
tain rehearsals during the week previous. The management very 
properly refused to accede to a demand made in such a manner, 
and the result was that the performance had to be indefinitely 
postponed. The contumacious singers have thus, financially 
speaking, effectually cut their own throats, having inflicted great 
pecuniary injury on Mr. Maretzek without in the slightest bene- 
fiting themselves. Such “‘ revenge’ may be sweet, but it is terri- 
bly expensive. The chorus had a perfect right to refuse to sing 
for the agreed upon compensation; and to demand more, but they 
had no right to enf their 





done them no harm. It would be well, as a contemporary sug- 


. quest at a moment when such a 
step would disappoint and inconvenience the public who had 


gerts, could Itallan opera managers train up choruses from 
among the thousands of young American men cnd women with 
good voices to be found in all large cities, and who could soon 
learn enough Italian to give the music with proper effect. In 
this way they would be independent of the odd mixture of ill- 
favoured and most unromantic looking specimens of the Italian, 
German, and French nationalities, who now infest the lyric stage, 
and who have just brought it to grief. Of M. Gounod’s latest 
production we have already spoken at length in two former arti- 
cles. It only remains for us to say a word respecting its single 
performance on this side the Atlantic. We give the cast here as 
compared with that in London last July : 


CovENT GARDEN. N. Y. Acapremy. 


WD nde ecteseds oes Adelini Patti. Miss A. M, Hauck. 
Romeo......+++++.....8ignor Mario. Signor Pancani. 
BD venkbgecene ceed Mdlle. Nau. Mdlle. Ronconi. 
Mercutio......++.+++ . -Bignor Cologni. Signor Orlandini. 
Capulet.....ssseees sees M. Petit. Signor Antonucei. 
Friar Laurence........ Signor Bagagiolis. Signor Medini. 
Tybalt...... basondseed Signor Neri-Beraldi. Signor Testa. 


The performance showed careful study. Miss Hauck far ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations of her friends. Indeed 
this charming singer is daily improving and at every performance 
shows new command over the technicalities of her art. As Juliet 
she revealed an amount of dramatic ability, quite unsuspected 
before, and which must be regarded as affording the most cheer- 
ing omens for the future. In the scene wherein Friar Laurence 
explains to Juliet the mysterious effects of his sleeping potion, 
she at once caught the spirit of the situation and forcibly depic- 
ted the mingled terror and astonishment which the revelation 
might well create. It will be remembered that it was at this 
point that Patti produced, by her consummate acting, so thril- 
ling an effect. Signor Pancani, as Romeo, deserves credit for 
creating a difficult part and setting an example to his predeces- 
sors in the role which it will be difficult to properly follow. Sig- 
nori Antonucci, Medini, and Orlandini did full justice to their 
parts, as did the minor characters generally. Mille. Ronconi, as 
the Page, in her canzonetta in the third act, failed signally to pro- 
duce the impression upon the audience which a trifle more life 
and abanden might have secured. The gems of the score are the 
tenor and soprano duets in the first, second, and fourth acts, and 
the symphony prelude to the fifth act, typical of Juliet’s sleep in 
the tomb. A silly waltz movement in the first act, given to 
Juliet, was re-demanded by the bad taste always present in abun- 
dance in a crowded house. While the new opera will not be es 
popular as the same composer’s “ Faust,’’ it is still redolent of 
pleasant memories of our early days of profuse and indiscrimi- 
nate affection, and will doubtless have its day, if it does not at- 
tain permanent popularity. 

The twenty-sixth season of the Philharmonic Society was suc- 
cessfully inaugurated at the Academy of Music on Saturday even- 
ing, when the following carefully selected programme was played : 
Part I—Symphony, No. 6. ‘La Pastorale,” Op. 68, in F—Bee- 





come, and right heartily to welcome, another in Mile. Kellogg, 
the original Margaret of America, one well worthy to figure in ; 
the ‘brilliant gallery. We are tired of making comparisons be- 
tween one Margaret and another; and the distinctions after all 
are neither so broad in outline nor so subtle in detail, as to be 
worth repeatedly dwelling upon. Enough that Mile. Kellogg 
takes the exclusively sentimental view, in direct opposition to 
Mile, Lucea. She appears to possess every requisite, physical and 
mental, for the full and satisfactory delineation of the character, 
unquestionably one of the most engaging in the entire repertory 
of modern lyric drama. Her voice is a legitimate soprano of ex 
tremely agreeable quality, flexible, as was shown by her facile de. 
livery of the well-known apostrophe to the jewels in the garden 
scene, telling and resonant, rather than distinguished by any 
extraordinary degree of power, always at ready commend, and 
—merit not to be overestimated!—always in tune. Mlle, Kel- 
logg has a voice, indeed, that leaves Nttle to wish for, and 
proves by her use of it that her studies have been both assi- 
duous and in the right path. She is, in fact, though so young, 
a thoroughly accomplished singer—in the school at any rate, 
towards which the music of M. Gounod consistently leans, and 
which essentially differs from the florid school of Rossini and 
and the Italians before Verdi. One of the great charms of her 
singing is her perfect enunciation of the words she has to utter. 
She never sacrifices sense to sound, but fits the verbal text fo 
the music as if she attached equal importance to each, Then 
her phrasing is highly finished, her cad being so well 
rounded off as to satisfy the most tutored and exacting ear, 
and this notwithstanding an occasional tendency to drag the 
time and over-elaborate expression. Of the Italian language 
she seems a thorough mistress, and we may well believe that she 
speaks it both fluently and correctly. These manifest advantages, 
added to a graceful figure, a countenance full of intelligence, and 
undoubted dramatic capacity, make up a sum of attraction to be 
envied, and easily explain the interest excited by Mlle. Kellogg at 
the outset aad maintained by her to the end.” 

LatTerR.—Manager Maretzek announces that his insubordinate 
singers have receded from their demands, and that the new opera, 
“Romeo and Juliet,” will be given for the second time on Mon- 
day evening. On Tuesday, it is also announced, Mme. Parepa 
will return to the scene of former triumphs as Rosina, in the 
“ Barber,” Ronconi assuming his great character, the title role. 



































































Orawma. 


Mme. Ristori gave her last representation this season at a ma- 
tinée on Wednesday, when “ Marie Autoinette” was given as it 
had been on the two evenings previous, At each performance the 
house was crowded, and the public seemed to awake to the ex- 
cellence of the personation only at the moment of parting. But 
“blessings” ever “brighten as they take their flight,” and we 
presume the remark applies to the representations of this gifted 





thoven. 1, Allegro ma non troppo; 2, Andante molto moto; 3, 
Allegro—Storm ; 4, Allegretto. Concerto, for the piano, Op. 8, 
in D minor, with orchestral accompaniment—Mozart. 1, Allegro; 
2, Romanza; 3, Rondo Prestissimo, {the Cadenzas by J. N. Hum- 
mel]—Mr. Richard Hoffman. Part Il1—Overture, “‘ Manfred ”— 
Schumann. Concerto, for the violin, Op. 64,in E, with orches- 
tral pani t—Mendelssoh 1, Allegro molto appassion 
ate; 2, Andante; 8, Allegro molto vivace—Madame Camilla Urso. 
Poeme Symphonique, *‘ Mazeppa”—Liszt. The orchestra had 
been increased for the occasion to one hundred performers, and 
the result was some of the best execution the Seciety has yet at- 
tained. M. Carl Bergman leads this musical host, and Dr. 
Ogden Doremus, the newly-chosen President, has by his energetic 
and liberal course infused fresh vitality into this excellent asso- 
ciation. Beethoven’s fascinating “‘ Pastoral Symphony” has never 
been better interpreted than on Saturday. The delicacy and 
breadth of the first Allegro, the piquant grace of the Andante, 
the massiveness of the great storm movement, and the gorgeous 
colouring of the pastoral chant, were given wit a precision and 
brilliancy which left nothing to be desired. Mozart’s concerto 
was played with remarkable purity ot touch, but we regret that 
the good taste which genérally prevails in the selection of the 
Philharmonic programme did not ruthlessly exclude Hummel’s 
impertinent “ Cadenzas,” as a concessi¢n to musical vulgarity 
not to be on any pretence permitted. Schumann’s “‘ Manfred” is 
a work in the real Byron spirit, which if it fails of fully catching 
the poet’s inspiration, fails only from a laek of ability to execute, 
and not of genius to conceive. The charm of the evening was 
afforded in the exquisite Mendelssohn Concerto for violin, inter- 
preted by Mile. Urso with the rarest poetic feeling and a’most 
perfect technique. This excellent artiste is lacking only in 
power : in all else she excels the majority of virtuosi we are ac- 
customed to applaud. Listz’s “‘ Mazeppa’’ fitly closed the pro- 
gramme. While it contains much of the fire of inspiration and 
passages of great strength, an attempt to judge of it by single 
portions results most unsatisfactorily. It was finely played, 
however, by the orchestra and is well worth asingle performance, 
We should not like to see it assume a permanent place in the Phik 
harmonic repertotre. 

It gives us sincere pleasure to record the genuine triumph, in 
London, of Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, the American prima donna, 
so greatly loved and admired in this, the city of her long residence 
and the scene of her early success. Her first appearance was 
on Saturday evening, Nov. 2, at Her Majesty’s Thratre, in her 
well-known role of Margaret. Notwithstanding the dullness of 
the great metropolis at this season, the audience was a most bril- 
liant one, including the Prince of Wales, the Prince and Princess 





Saxe-Weimer, besides a large deputation from literary and artistic 
circles. The London Star, in its notice of the performance, says: 
“The part of Margherita was a severe trial of the capacity of the 
new singer in the presence of a Londonaudience. Wethought we 
had seen every possible Margherita—Adeline Patti, sweet, girlish, 
innocently coquettish ; Pauline Lucca, passionate, thrilling, sen- 
suous; Christine Nilson, pale, pathetic, fearful from the first; 
one hardly knew how a new Margherita could be formed different 
from all these. Mile, Kellogg’s Margherita is, however, a dif- 
ferent creation from any of those we have named.” The Times 
is more unqualified in its praise than the Star. It says: “ Ne- 
ver did operatic heroine find so many admirable representatives 


Christian, of Denmark, and the Prince and Princess Edward, of 












































actress. We hope to see her again on her return trom her Cuban 
tour. Notwithstanding it has been a dies non in opera, the German 
drama may still be enjoyed at the Academy, interpreted by the 
tragic Janauschek. This evening will be devoted to the illus- 
tration of the genius of the immortal bard of Avon. The French 
Dramatic company, after a brief absence, have returned to the 
city, and will give a performance this evening, when “La Pluie 
et le Beau Temps ;”,‘‘ Le Supplice d’une Femme” and “‘ La Rose de 
St. Flour” willbe given. We are glad to note that these repre- 
sentations are daily growing in public favour. The company isa 
good one, combining several artists of decided talent and not a 
single poor one. A “melodrama,” fearfully and wonderfully 
made, yclept ‘* Adam and Eve ; or the Sailor’s Dream,” may be 
seen, conjointly with that intelligent beast, the gorilla, at Bar- 
num’s Museum. We would respectfally inquire what has become 
of the season of ‘‘ legitimate drama,” recently announced by the 
management with a considerable flourish of trumpets? At the 
Broadway theatre ‘‘The Ticket-of-Leave-Man”—one of the best 
acting dramas of the modern sensational school—is in the flood 
tide of successful representation. Mr. Florence’s Bob Brierly is 
a persouation to be seen and remembered—one of the best efforts 
of this versatile actor. Mrs. Florence’s Emily St. Evremond is 
also a very pleasing and natural performance, Mr. Charles Hale, 
as Melter Moss, is fairly good, but does not cause us to entirely 
forget the admirable charactcr-painting of Mr. Humphrey Bland 
imthe same part. The acting of the other characters is considera- 
bly above mediocrity, and the play is neatly put upon the stage. 
The next novelty at this house will be a comedy founded on in- 
cidents of West Point Life by Miss Olive Logan. At Banvard’s 
two new ballets have been presented. One of them is Ronzani’s 
‘“‘La Fontaine d’Amour,” danced by the Morlacchi and Signor 
Lupo, during which a “crystal fountain” under the unpro- 
nounceable name of “ Kalopinthechromokrene,” is introduced. 
A matinee will be given to-day, when the entire terpschichorean 
force will appear. ‘* Norwood” drags its slow length along—the 
public being curious to see whether the piece is really as stupid 
as the critics represent. We need notadd that a single visit more 
than satisfies them of the acumen of those gentry. We notice that 
this petite place of amusement is advertised as the ‘‘ warmest 
theatre in the city.” If our memory serves us, in August it was 
the coolest. Zempora tantur, et nos mut in illis, At 
Wallack’s the excellent stock company continue to appear in a 
series of “ legitimate” comedies, which are produced with a care 
that must delight the hearts of all who still hold to that unpopu- 
lar article of dramatic wear. ‘ The Bello’s Stratagem” will be given 
for the last time this evening. ‘ The Pilgrim” on Union Square 
and the “ Black Crook’’ at Niblo’s, continue to attract throngs 
of amusement seekers—representing as they do the antipodes of 
scenic illustration, 


Facts and HFaucies. 


Among the recent deathsin England, we notice that of Pro- 
fessor J WV. M’Gauley, of the Scientific Review, author and edi- 
tor of works in several departments of science and literature, 
and formerly lecturer on natural philosophy in nd. 
A new machine is now in use for cutting hair. The sensa- 
tion produced by its revolutions round the head is said to be 
very agreeable, and the rapidity with which it cuts the hair is 
one of its recommendations to notice —-————A boy, 
14 years of age, has been convicted in France of the murder 














within so brief an interval of time; and now we have to wel- 





of his schoolmaster, but as the jury discovered extenuating 
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circumstances the prisoner was sentenced 20 years’ impri- “The Minstrels of Nuremburg.” It is rumoured that | patient weak and exhausted—_—The Hounslow muddle of last 
po orem hg ate Saute by me poliec too suxzi it wil six hours for its ve | summer has, doubtless, been the cause of a new order issued from 
ae ene Seen ae ane to the movement of troops, and 


| 
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arrangements in connection therewith. It is 

ordered that the officer commanding the troops are to issue notice 
Commissariat officer of the district into. which they are 
moving, as well as of that which they are leaving, in order that 
y and promptitude may be ensured ——A racing prophet 

has turned up in the Household Cavalry Brigade: This dashing 
warrior only communicates his prophecies to thé fair sex; and 
during the current year several ladies of distinction have largely 
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the nation ,000. a Chi theatre | benefited by his prophetic gallantry.——The 2nd Battalion 23rd 
macy.———-There are in 864 iately often dandy was R.. persistently at a feneats wife | Royal Welsh Fusiliers have arrived in South Wales trom Canada. 
schools, under the t through an opera glass, when the man took the| The Battalion will be divided between Cardiff, Newport, and 
Chretienne, 16 in the Pontifical States, 13 in Italy, 42 in Bel-| printed card “ Taken,” which lay on a reserved seat near by, Brecon.—The Introduction of breech-loading carbines into the 
2 in Switzerland, 2 in Aus’ n Eng-| and held it up before his wife. The th looked no more. | C@valry regiments is to be carried out with the utmost despatch. 
fens in 4in Turkey, 19 in 29 ———~—It is noticed as a ay md fact three men, famous | ——The regiments from India will arrive as follows at Ports- 
States, 5 in 5 in the indies, and two in the Republic | in the science of astronomy, have died within the epace of the | mouth :—7th Dragoon Guards, 27th and 2nd battalion Rifle 
of the Equador; in all 1,010 uubihaenente last few weeks. Their names are, Sir James South, Lord | Brigade, about November 15; 35th, 42nd, and 94th, between 
from Calcutta, dated September 6, states that by the mail just | Wrottesley, and the Earl of Rosse. An old copy-book | the middle and end of February, 1868.——The principal Staff 
arrived, intelligence has been received of a fight in | belonging to the Som Nepelocn has turned up. Strange coin-| Officers accompanying the Abyssinian Expedition will be as 
Penang the Chinese inhabitants. The European resi-| cidence that the last boyish theme is on geograpby, and the | under :—Commander-in-Chief, his Excellency Sir R. Napier, 
dents went with the and quelled the riot, when they|last subject a designation of St. Helena, viz., a “little|K-C.B.; Military Secretary, Colonel Dillon, Rifle Brigade ; 

found the bodies of 200 Chinamen kil , 


Jed in the fight.— 

The Court Journal —— os ree see, pt 
been suffering trom a attack of smallpox, is n 

and able to goout. It has not inthe slightest de- 

impaired his y The Tribune, although 

for the Presidency, says it will render 

a hearty, cheerful, determined support to General Grant, or 


Aides-de-Camp, — R. C. Napier and W. Scott; Deputy- 
Adjutant-General, Colonel Kirby, D.A.G. ; Deputy-Quartermas- 
ter-General, Colonel Phayre, D.Q.M.G.; Assistant{Quartermas- 
Obituary. ter-Generals, Major R. Baigrie, Captain A. G. F. Hogg, and 
Captain Pottinger, R.A.; 1st Division, Major-General Sir C. 
MansHat O’DONNELL.—Marshal O’Donnell, of Spain, is|Stavely, K.C.B., commanding; 2nd Division, Major-General 
For more than twenty years he has been one of the prin- | Malcolm, C.B., commanding. The following regiments will, we 
cipal in the changing and checkered scene of Spanish poli-| believe, compose the expeditionary force :—1st squadron 8rd 
tics, tering the Spanish army at an early age, he served with | Dragoon Guards, 8rd Regiment Light Cavalry, 2nd Regiment 
distinction through the Carlist war, on the side of the Queen. | Scinde Horse, C.E. Royal Artillery, E-14 ditto, 2-21 ditto, 3-21 
In 1840 he was exiled with the “Queen mother.” In 1841, when | ditto, a Rocket Battery from England, Native Mountain Train 
the military conspiracies broke out all over Spain, General | Battery from Malligaum, Mountain Train Battery and a Mortar 
Battery from Northern India, 10th Regiment Bengal Cavalry, 
12th do,, three companies Bombay Sappers and Miners, three com- 
| Bem aig BES" Suomen Sot See 
wD men eronians ent, 33rd ( e of 
Spain he became a member of the Senate, and joined the Oppo-} Wellington’s) Regiment, 45th (Nottinghamshire) Regimen 
sition against the Ministry. Narvaez, on his return to power, oy wy \ 5 ago ye 


appointed him director-general of the infantry, a post which he| 27th 


‘aed cunts of Weel for three years for drunkenness in ed until the year 1851. Early in 1854 he was implicated in a 


conspiracy, but contrived to avoid the warrant for bis arrest, and 
church during divine — — Hn epee those o- to keep If concealed for some months, At length, in the 


parishioners, at public a tumults excited against the Government by a forced loan, he 
stagnation which bas 80 ———— the T yp med came from his retreat on June 28, took the lead of the insurrec- 
ne vupties of ng esta pene “The journ ais of Alsace | #0 and, fought an indecisive battle with the Royal troops at 


Vicalvaro. On July 7 he published a political programme, dated 
report “ayy te joys ag emer hops, pee ag Anes at Manzanares, demanfing the Constitation of Asa7, the emanci- 
Brow: 


: tion of e perpe' - -Mo- 

was on the 19th ult. elected a fellow of — — ther,” fo pra Rad mn erg nomnggs bef - os ue 

lege, Oxtord. The ae Meveness » von | general joined him with their troops. Espartero united himself | Lancers ; William Henry Balders, 18th Hussars: John Minton 

don seems to be assuming somewhat ugly propo a ie to him, and the Queen was compelled to dismiss her obnoxious| Maunsell, Royal Arti'lery; Conway Richard Reeves, Royal 

afternoon, the 19th ult., a vast Se ae bg tlhe dull. Ministers, and to summon Espartero to from a Government, in| Artillery, North Wales; William Tulloch Whish, Royal 

assembled in the open air, at wo ‘ 1e3 ie in | Which General O'Donnell became Minister of War. In March, | Engineers ; Andrew Jackson, 3rd Foot; David Lyall Grant, 

very of inflammatory ae on ———e im, indu watt 1857, General O’Donnell lost his seat in the Cortes, but, keeping | 50th Foot, Aberdeen ; Charles Tudor, half pay, 23rd Dragoons; 

ts, and violence of a different aan Sen Than that in the Senate, he there opposed Narvaez (who had now come | Richard Vallancey, half pay, 1st Foot ; and William Henderson, 

of Capetown, writing to the London a ly & | into power), and contributed mainly to the downfall of the Min-| half pay, 5th Foot, Ensign Thomas Richard Martyr, 19th Foot. 

picture of the late Anglican synod, in whic ional | #teF, which took place in October of the same year. After &| Paymaster Stephen Blake, Major, 18th Hussars, at sea, on pas- 

said one thin and one another,” “often in a _—— ‘ aif number of short-lived Governments had succeeded, O’Donnell | sage home from Bombay. Deputy-Assistant Comm -Gene- 

,” in which one half did not know what the Saally returned to power on the ist of July, 1858. In 1864 Narvaez} ral Frederick Montgomerie, half pay. Deputy Inspector-General 

‘was voting upon, and the members of which are, Y> 3 was again President of the Council, but in the next year O’Don-| of Hospitals James M‘Gregor, Clifton. Surgeon Henry 8. E. 

able to what were the actual weet ye ay *| nell held the reins, However in July, 1866, he again was com- er, M.D., half pay, late staff. Rotsdeatdenseen 

——-—An annual fair of a pa ve — er An pelled to resign office, and Narvaez resumed the post of President | Richard Edward Hogan, staff, accidentlly killed on the Nova 

argeau, in the Department o t. ‘The collection o! of the Council, Scotia Railway, near Halifax. Aesistant Superifitendent of 
is general. 0 rere eee | one, and some realise high prices. 
——Mr. T. W. ve presume the dramatist, has 


Stores 8. Wright. 
ust been married at the British Consulate at Frankfort, to 

Elizabeth, third daughter of Mr. Moritz Feist. 

France has lost another eminent warrior, General Viscount 
@’Allouville, Senator, in his 57th year. He obtained his rank 
of General in consequence of a brilliant attack which he 
made with the ca’ he commanded in the Crimea.—— 
The new and original drama, entitled “ The Lancashire Lass ; 
or, Tempted, Tried, and True,” written by Mr. Byron, which 
has been a long time i. has just been produced 
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they 
ble in enormous numbers before taking their final departure 
southwards. The product of this act of barbarity is despatched 
the towns in the south, and even so far as Lyons. 
The through communication by railway between Calcutta 
and Bombay, according to a Kurrachee paper, was to be 
opened on the 10th ult. The journey will occupy five days. 
————The Bishop of Manchester has suspended the perpe- 


s 








(Beloochees), and 29th (Beloochees) Bombay Native Infantry. 
——The Pees deaths were reported :—Major-Generals 
George Hildeb Burgmann, Colonel, retired fall pay, Royal 
Engineers, Paris; and John Birtwhistle, Major, unattached. 
Colonel Sir Thomas St. V. H. C. Troubridge, Bart., C.B., 
Lieutenant-Colonel, half-pay, 22nd Foot. Lieutenant-Colonels 
William Alexander Mackinnon, C.3., Royal Artillery; and 
Richard Handcock, Captain, retired, full pay, 46th Foot, Chel- 
tenham. Capfai chmond Fuller, Royal Artillery, acci- 
dentally drowned ; Robert Cosens-Weir, 1st Foot; and John 
Croome, 96th Foot, Lieutenants Augustus Croft Dobree, 16th 
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Frrz-GREENE HALLECK.—The brief announcement is made 
that Fitz-Greene Halleck, the poet, died in Guilford, Conn., on 
Tuesday night last, at the age of seventy-two years. The place 
at which his death occurred-was his native town, but the entire 
active portion of his life, from 1818 to 1849, was tin New 
York, where he was first employed in the mercantile house of 
Jacob Barker, subsequently entering the service of John Jacob 
Astor. By the latter he was named as one of the original trus- 
tees of-the Astor Library. He began to write verses in his 
boyhood, and his longest poem, “ Fanny,” was wr'tten in 1819, 


War Office.—Lieut N H L Woods, from the Ist Dragoon Gds, 
to be Lieut in 16th Ft, v Wason, who ex. 


Navy. 


The United States squadron, under the command of Admiral 
D. G. Farragut, sailed from Spithead for Plymouth Sound and 
Lisbon on the 20th ult. During the stay of the squadron at Spit- 

















HET ean ere Pea nt Ther cann | in 1827 & volume of b's poems was published, wh’ch included | Head Sir Thomas S. Easley, Port Admiral st Vortsmonth, hae 
for the of establishing there a model farm.— 1 am po —. negate «lhe ry i. aed = the exclusive Geaomh of Admiral Dameanh. The commander- 
Pea ret arb chapel master Weotsrmayer, Tt hes | bes 20k been  prlio writ and is roputaion rents ‘mainly | ery"ytne of atrent in he, dockyerd, the acl gum 

os 4 upon the results o earlier efforts, but these include some : a heleantio-ne . 4 
been given at age ory 40,0001. =o — pte which any American poet might he pleased to acknowledge as|"¢rY Ship, the Waterwitch, hydranlic-propelled gun vessel, and 


other ships afloat, as well as the more ceremonious visits to the 
flagship of the port-admiral and others of a like character. On 
the 18th{ult. Admiral Farragut and his chief officers were enter- 
tained at dinner on board her Majesty’s ship Victory by Flag- 
Captain F. B. Seymour, O.B., A.D.C. to the Queen. On the 19th 
ult. Port-Admiral Sir Thomas Sabine Pasley, K.C.B., entertained 
Admiral Farragut at a dinner given in his honour at the Admi- 
ralty House in the dockyard. A considerable increase has 
been made or is being made to the number of shipwrights in the 
dockyards, At Woolwich some 200 have been entered. 
The Admiralty have, it is understood, established the system of 
relieving the African squadron about every eighteen months. 
—tThe turret system does not find favour with the present 
Board of Adi ty, with every desire, however, on the part of 
all its members to give it a fair trial. We understand that lately 
various shipbuilding firms of the greatest eminence were called 
up to furnish designs for a 4,000 ton ship on the turret and on 
the broadside plan, and we have reason to believe that it has 
been unanimously resolved to build the vessel on the latter —— 
Tron ‘shipbuilding is —_ looking - on the banks of the 
Thames. The Lords of the Admiralty have just concluded an- 
other contract with the Thames Shipbuilding Company at Black- 
wall for a sister ship to the Volage. She is to have a very fa- 
vourite old name—Active, She is to be built of iron, but 
is to have a wooden bottom, which is.to be coppered. 
She is to be 2,322 tons, 600 horse power, and is to 
be driven by twin any wong Tarleton, C.B., is next officer 
to fill a vacancy on the Active Flag List, which will place the 
of the © at the disposal of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty ; it now behoves my Lords to look about them for 
an able and smart successor to Capt. Tarleton.——By the death 
of Commander the Hon. Frederick Fitzmaurice, R.N., the ap- 
intment of Commander of the Coastguard, Bangor, North 
Wales, is vacant, 


his own, In private life he was highly esteemed, and his plea- 
sant conversation and cordial manner won forj him the warm 
friendship of all with whom he was associated. 


At Aber, North Wales, Conway Richard Reeves, Lieut. Royal 
Artil.—At Kamptee, John Lindsay Ferrers, Capt. 3d Madras Light 
Cavalry.—At York, Joseph Laurence Milligan, Esq., Cornet 1 
Hussars.—In the Island of Barbadoes, Charles Tempest Shering- 
ham, Capt. 16th 2d Batt.—At Edinburgh, or-General 
Robert Stewart, of Her Majesty’s -_g Infantry.—At Alexan- 

Major Charles Ker Macdonald, formerly o! % = Ly 4 
rN. 


Duchess Olga was 
riage with the of the Greeks, and 40,000/. a year after- 
ad a French man of letters, has pub- 
lished & work entitled La Mal qu'on a dit des Femmes. He af- 
uced a companion volume, Le Bien qu'on a dit 
des Femmes, and these two volumes, together with a more in- 
Femmes Peintes 














ders.—At the Coast Guard Station, 





Americs. Mr. Burnand has written a new burlesque 
for the Holborn Theatre. It is called “ Mary Turner, or The 
Wicious Willin and Wictorious Wirtue.” Mr. Daniel 
brother of nee oe Se g 
based upon Ida Pfeiffer’s “ Voyage 
.”————Oouder, the great and illustrious 
“La Grande Sao Gerolstein,”’ is fag 
ive regret, not 0: to 

ly, but also to those who onl: 
him and enj his acting, which 





‘ pore, Lan n 
Capt. Bengal Army.—At Hullavington Vi Philip Ed 
Powys, late Lieut, 57th pa Nusserabad, Indl, Robert 
Cosens Weir, of Bogangreen, in Her Majesty’s 
Royals].—At Wrottesley, the Lord Wrottesley. 


Army. 

The abolition of the School] of Musketry at Fleetwood has 
taken place. Everything now is concentrated at Hythe, under 
Colonel Haliday, late of Fleetwood, who has been 8p inted to 
succeed Major. Hay as Inspector-General of Musketry. 
—Colonel Ewart, C.B., late 78th Highlanders, succeeds to the 
vacant good-service pension of £100 a year.——Major-General 
Stisted, holding a command in Canada, has obtained the - 
service pension of £100 PP ag vacant by the promotion of Major- 
General French to the t.—Letters received from 
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APPOINTMENTS.—Rear-Adml C H M Buckle to be senior officer 
at Cork, vice Rear-Adml C Frederick, pro, to be a vice-adml.— 
Comm: J B Barnet to Indus. Staff Comms: N G Arguimbau to 
pene, v Faulkner, supr; and Comm C B Theobald to Mullet, v 
Robinson, inval.—Lieuts : HN Alleyne to Myrmidon; F Durrant 
to Victoria and Albert, commonest incomplete; 8 Tuke to Mer- 
sey, for serv in Griper; L M Malet to St. Vincent; D Stewart to 
Di ; F W Prosser to Spider, v J Michell, Bre; C8 &huck- 

to Urgent; A P Hastings to Zealous; H T’ Marsden to Ter- 

ror; J Anderson to Myrmidon; C A Blake to Minotaur; J FL P 
Maclear to Octavia; A Anderson to Victory; E L Trafford to In- 
dus; C RB Buckle to be flag-lieut to Rear-Adm! Buckle, CB.—Na- 
Lieuts: J G Liddell to Myrmidon; J 8 Vivian to Fisgard, 








service on any terms, The cholera is stated to have entirely 
d from Gibraltar, but a new disease, which is termed 
the ‘‘ seven agues,” has made its appearance, ‘The disease, which 
appears to have been imported from sar the oltack, Jenving the 
fatal, but disappears about @ week after the leaving the 
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THE ALBION. 



















































































New PHublications. 


The Harpers have just published Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land, by Agnes Strickland, abridged by the author from her 
larger works on the same subject, in six volumes if we re- 
member rightly, and revised and edited by Caroline G. Par- 
ker. As Miss Strickland is a recognised historical authority 
among readers of a certain class; and, as her histories have been 
before the reading public of both England and America for a 
number of years past, we shall not enlarge upon the present 
abridgement of one series of her historical studies of female so. 
vereigns, further than to say, that it commences, after a histo. 
rical introduction, with Matilda of Flanders, wife of William 
the Conqueror, and ends with her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
widow of “Albert the Good.” The period embraced in the 
yolume—upwards of eight hundred years—saw forty queens, 
“ to the manor born,” and of foreign nativity, seated upon the 
English Throne, of whom-clear and succinct memoirs are 

. presented, with now and then a partial glimpse of the time, 
in the shape of buildings, or dresses; or, what is quite as im- 
portant, the courage of the realm, and the impress of royal 
seals. The lovers of popular history in a compact form will 
do well to acquaint themselves with this clever abridgement of 
Miss Strickland’s Queens of England. The Harpers have also 
published, recently, in their “ Library of Select Novels,” The 
Ourate’s Discipline, by Mrs. Eiloart, an Englisitwriter of fic- 
tion, the wife of a clergyman, who has done, in her way, for 
the English clergy, what George Elliot has done in hers ; Birds 
of Prey, by Miss M. E. Braddon, originally contributed to her 
magazine—“ Belgravia ;” and Circe, a short novel, by Bab- 
bington White, which first saw the light in ,the same periodi- 
cal, and which has caused a stir in England for several rea- 
sons. As, first, that the plot is stolen (‘‘ convey, the wise it 
call,”) from M. Octave Feuillei’s drama, Englisned and play- 
ed in this country as the “ Marble Heart ;” anc, second, that 
Miss Braddon herself is more than suspected of being Mr., or 
Miss, or Mrs.'Babbington White,—a name that does not exist in 
the known literary annals of the day. Better than either of 
these stories is Stone Hdge, a short tale, originally contributed 
toa popular periodical, and abounding in graphic and jife- 
like sketches of character and manners. For a trifle of some 
fifty pages, it is the best thing of the kind that we have met 
with for a long time ; and its writer, if new in the field of let- 
ters, has a future before him, or her. 





From Messrs. D. Appleton and Co. we have the Origin, 
Rise, and Progress of Mormonism, by Pomeroy Tucker, of 
Palmyra, N.Y.—a well-printed twelvemo of three hundred 
and odd pages, containing a biography of the founders of 
Mormonism, a history of that spurious church, with personal 
reminiscences and historical{collections not hitherto put in 
print. “In claiming for the statements herein set forth 
the character of fairness and authority,” says Mr. Pomeroy, “ it 
is perhaps appropriate to add in this connection that the lo- 
cality of the malversations resulting in the Mormon scheme, 
is the author’s birth place; that he was well acquainted with 
Joe Smith, the first Mormon prophet, and with his father and 
all the Smith family, since theirremoval to Palmyra from 
Vermont in 1816, and during their continuance there and in 
the adjoining town of Manchester; that he was equally ac- 
quainted with Martin Harris and Oliver Cowdery, and with 
most of the earlier followers of Smith, either as money-diggers, 
or Mormons ; that he established at Palmyra, in 1823, and 
was for many years editor and proprietor of the Wayne Sen. 
tinel, and was editorially connected with that paper at the 
printing by its press of the original edition of the “Book of 
Mormon” in 1830; that in the progress of the work he per- 
formed much of the reading of the proof-sheets, comparing 
the same with the manuscript copies, and in the meantime 
had frequent and familiar interviews with the pioneer Mor- 
mons, Smith, Cowdery, and Harris ; that he was present at the 
repeated consultations and negotiations between these men 
and Mr. Grandin in relation to the printing of the book, and 
united with the latter in the friendly admonitions vainly seek- 
ing to divert Harris from his persistent fanaticism in that 
losing speculation.” So far Mr. Pomeroy, who is one of the few 
who obtained an inside view of the Mormon Apostacy, and 
whose volume is really an addition to the steadily increasing 
library of Mormon Literature. The Messrs. Appletons also 
publish, Napoleon, and the Queen of Prussia—an historical ro- 
mance by L. Muhlbach, (Mrs. Clara Mundt) of whom, and 
whose fictions, wejhave repeatedly written. It resembles its 
predecessors, in point of time, and publication in this country 
—the stories of Frederick the Great, for instance, being very 
interesting when read at a single sitting, and very worthless 
on @ second perusal. Mrs. Mundt has at least one of the char. 
acteristics of the elder Dumas—the power of attracting her 
readers; but in all that pertains to the literary art she is infi- 
nitely below that great, but flamboyant master of romance. 
She is the Sylvanus Cobb of German Literature, and holds 
about the same place in the affection of the German People 
that Cobb does in that of ours. In other words, we read her, 
and don’t believe in her for an instant. The present transla- 
tion of Napoleon and the Queen of Prussia contains a number 
of indifferent illustrations. 





Messrs. G. P. Putnam and Son publish, in the form of a 
large quarto, Ye Legende of St. Gwendoline, with eight photo- 
graphs by Addis, from drawings by John W. Ebninger. It 


is not often that we encounter so superb a volume as this of 


home manufacture, and more’s the pity for the buyers of Ameri- 
can books. The title-page, for instance, is the finest specimen 


kind ; the design is exquisite in its. simplicity, and perfect as 


are Mr. Ehninger’s designs, which are conceived in the spirit 
of medieval art, and are therefore in keeping, with the style of 
the legend, which we do not remember tm have seen before, 
though it may be a chapter out of some chivalrous old ro- 
mance. The procession with which the series opens is not 
the happiest of the number, although the figure of the old 
king on the right possessesa great deal of dignity. Much bet- 
ter are the figures of the sick king ‘and the sitting queen fur~ 
ther on, both being unaffected and noble ; the position of the 
former is natural and pathetic. Finer still is the knight on 
horseback, riding victoriously around the ring, after dismount- 
ing his antagonist. He sits well upon his horse, with a sweet 
manliness beaming in his handsome face. Altogether these 
designs of Mr. Ehninger’s give us a higher idea of his artistic 
talent than any work that we have seen of his, either in black 
and white, or colour. 
will charm the lovers of old lore, and will not puzzle over- 
much the ordinary reader, its antique spelling is so easily 
mastered. Messrs. Putnam and Son publish a second Holiday 
volume, entitled A Landscape Book by American Artists and 
American Authors—a thin octavo, illustrated with sixteen 
engravings on steel after some of our best known painters, as 
Cole, Church, Cropsy, Durand, Gignoux, Kensett, and Hunt- 
ington. The frontispiece by the last named artist, a delicious 
glimpse of the Roundout—a little sketch of still water and 
dreamy wood—is delightful. The view of West Point in the 
olden time, isa charming picture of an open landscape and sky 
in sunshine. 
Adirondacks, which really gives one the sense of distance and 
height. 
visible 
Scenery. Cole’s Schron Lake is worth a thousand 
Voyages of Life, and makes us regret that so true a 
landscape painter should ever have been misled, as he was, 
by the phantom of allegorical and Christian art. Mr. Crop- 
sey’s Wa-wa- Yanda is better than any work that he has done 
since his return from Europe, its water and sky being espe- 
cially luminous. The best design in the volume, however, is 


of illumination that we have seen for a long time, holding its 


——>-—— 
wn with the best English and French work of the same 


piece of colouring. Very different, and most’y excellent, 


For the text of this dainty legend, it 


Mr. Durand’s best picture is a view of the 


The graceful and tender touch of Mr. Kensett is 
in his poetic dream of Catskill Mountain 


Mr. Church’s West Rock, New Haven—a perfect pastoral 
picture with a sky as illimitable as some of Turner’s. The 
text consists of sixteen papers in prose and verse by such 
writers as Cooper, Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Tuckerman, Wil- 
lard, and Bayard Taylor. We copy one of Mr. Taylor’s 
shortest contributions (a sonnet), as spirited as the theme it 
celebrates : 
THE MOUNTAINS. 

O deep exulting freedom of the hills! 

O summits vast that to the climbing view 

In naked glory stand against the blue! 
O cold and buoyant air, whose crystal fills 
Heaven’s amethystine bowl! O speeding streams, 

That foam and thunder from the cliffs below ! 

O slippery brinks and solitudes of snow, 
And granite bleakness, where the vulture screams! 
O stormy pines that wrestle with the breath 

Of every tempest, sharp and icy horns, 

And hoary glaciers, sparkling in the morns, 
And broad, dim wonders of the world beneath ! 

I summon ye, and ’mid the glare that fills 

The noisy mart, my spirit walks the hills! 





Messrs. Putnam {and Son also publish Human Life by 
William Sweetser, M.D., author of Mental Hygiene—a sensible, 
and well-written treatise which is worth reading in one’s mo- 
ments of leisure. Dr. Sweetser seems to have read much that 
pertains to his profession, and to have some ideas of his own 
besides ; as, in relation to ‘longevity, which he thinks may, 
and perhaps will, be prolonged to a greater extent than at 
present. The most interesting chapters in his volume are 
those in which he discusses this subject. His chapter on 
“Suicide” sets one thinking, though he does not appear to 
have much faith in the statistics which he gives. “ Estimates 
have often been made,” he says, “ in different cities, and coun- 
tries, to determine the relative proportion of suicides to the 
whole number of inhabitants, or to the deaths from all other 
causes. It has been reckoned;in Great Britain that in ten 
thousand deaths, about twenty-six are from suicide, though in 
some calculations a much larger ratio is indicated. In the 
seven years, 1858-64, it averaged a proportion of sixty-six in 
every million of population. In France and Germany, so far 
as trust can be placed in statistics, the proportion exceeds 
that which holds in England. From recent data it has been 
inferred to be an increasing evil in France. Four thousand 
and fifty cases have been set down as happening in that coun- 
try in 1860. According to a recent work on suicide by Dr, 
Boismont, over three hundred thousand Frenchmen have 
committed suicide since the beginning of the present century.” 
In regard to longevity Dr. Sweetser quotes a number of ex- 
amples from ancient writers; as Pliny, for instance, who 
mentions a man who had a new set ‘of teeth when past his 
one hundred and fourth year;*and from Tourtelle, who says 
that in the eighteenth century there were to be seen men one 
hundred and eighty-five years old. “One Peter Torten,” 
continues Dr. Sweetser, “a native of Kofrock, in Hungary, is 
reported, and it is said on good information, to have lived to 
the age of one hundred and eighty-five. A negress to a hun- 
dred and seventy-five. A family in Hungary, named Rovin, 
were, we are told, remarkable for their longevity, the father 
living to the age of a hundred and seventy-two, the wife toa 
hundred and sixty-four. They had been married a hundred 





and sixteen. Joseph 
rity of Hufeland, died at Bergen, in 1797, at the age of one 
hundred and sixty.” That any American at the present time 
is likely to live so long, is doubtful, or, rather, not doubtful, 
all things considered. Aud very few would care to, we 
fancy, with gold at one hundred and forty.§ 


World, the Grandeur and Failure of its Civilization, by John 
Lord, L.L.D., a handsome, well printed twelvemo of upwards 
of six hundred pages, in which the subject indicated by the 
title is handled with the gravity it demands; and, while ne- 
cessarily in a brief way, with a fulness of detail on most im- 
portant points which leaves nothing to be desired, at least by 
the general reader. Dr. Lord is one of the ablest of the lec- 
turers of America, and we presume his present work, or por- 
tions of it, have been delivered orally here and elsewhere. At 
any rate, though we do not take kindly to lectures, we should 
have no objection to sit under, say, a chapter an evening. 
Such a condensed course of Roman history would be worth 
all the so-called comic poems which are flung at the heads of 
confiding audiences, and would be infinitely superior to the 
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Surrington, a Norwegian, on the autho- 







































































































Messrs, Charles Scribner and Co. publish Zhe Old Roman 


political speeches which it is becoming the fashion for women, 
we cannot say, ladies—to fulminate. We commend Dr. 
Lord’s conscientious and able work to those who read for 
something more than amusement. They will rise from its 
perusal, if they read it wisely, with the feeling that there were 
great men before Agamemnon, and a people at once as power- 
ful and as weak as those of the New World. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Sylvia’s Burden. By Mrs. Carrie L. May ..... Boston: W. H 
Hill, Jr., and Co.——Human Life, By William Sweetser, M. Die 
A Landscape Book. By American Artists and American Authors. 
Sixteen Engravings on Steel——Ye Legends of St. Gwendoline. 
With Eight Photographs by Addis, from Drawings by John W. 
Ehninger....@. P. Putnam and Son.——Our Mutual Friend. The 
Globe Edition. By Charles Dickens....Hurd and Houghton. — 
——Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine. November.——Kansas and the 
Country Beyond, on the Line of the Union Pacific Railway. By 
Joseph Copley...... J.B. Lippincot and Co,——London Society. 
November.——The London Art Journal. November.——BSlave 
Songs of the U. 8....A. Simpson and Uo. The Civil War in 
America. By B. J. Lossing. Vol. 2.... Hartford: J, Belknap.—— 
Abuses of the Sexual System. By E. P. Miller, {M.D,—Macé’s 
Fairy Book. Translated from the French by Mary L. Booth,— 
Three English Statesmen. By Goldwin Smith.... Harper and Bros, 
Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit. By Henry Ward Beecher. 
Phonographically Reported——Chas. Scribner and Uo, The 
Original Letter Writer. By 8. A. Frost....Dick and Fitzgerald. 
—tThe Confessor. A Novel. By M. l’Abbé * * * Translated 
from the French by J. Henry Hager....F. A. Brady, 

















NEW MUSIC. 


‘Tell Me Darling that You Love Me.”” Serenade and Chorus, 
Poetry and Music by John P. Ordway, M.D.——*O’er Graves of 
the Loved Ones.” Song and Chorus, By Ordway. Prairie 
Rose Waltz. By J. W. Turner.~——Gabrielle Waltz. By L. T. 
Planel._—* Put Your Shoulder to the Wheel.’” A Serio-Comic 
Song. By Harry Clifton....Boston: O, Ditson and Co. 








Hine Arts. 


ART NOTES. 

The first reception of the Brooklyn Art Association for the 

season was held in the Brooklyn Academy of Music on Tues- 

day evening last ; this being the eighth season of these pleasant 
reunions. Art in Brooklyn has been greatly advanced by the 

efforts of this Association, of which Mr. Regis Gignoux is the 

president. Several of the leading artists whose studios are in 
New York reside in Brooklyn, while there are, in that city, 

a number of rising artists who work at their profession there, 
and whose pictures appear, from time to time, in the public 
art galleries on both sides of the river. The exhibition of 
works of art on the occasion to which we refer was of a re- 
markably varied and interesting character. Several of the 

pictures that figured in it are the property of private connois- 
seurs, by whom they were contributed to give completeness 

to the exhibition; and there was also a jlarge display of pic- 
tures—and more especially of landscapes—from the pencils of 
many painters who occupy permanent positions in the group 
of American artists. To give any details of the works exhi- 
bited, however, would be out of our power; for the assem- 
blage was a very crowded one, and our impression of the pic- 
tures was obtained only through occasional glimpses. 

Among the works now on exhibition at the Academy of 
Design, we noted a series of eight very clever drawings in 
black chalk, from the pencil of Mr. J. W. Ehninger. These 
drawings, which are in illustration of the Legend of St. 

Gwendoline, were executed for Messrs. G. P. Putnam and 
Son, by whom a new and beautiful edition of the legend re- 
ferred to has just been issued, embellished with photographs 
from Mr. Ehninger’s designs. It is in illustrations of a ro- 
mantic or quaint story that this artist chiefly excels. The 
original designs of which we have spoken are full of the old 
knightly spirit and of poetical conception, and they are more 
effective, perhaps, in the material used by the artist than they 
could have been in any other. 

In art, more, perhaps, than in any other pursuit, it some- 
times happens that merit lies perdu in by-ways, and it is by no 
means the least pleasing task of the writer about art matters 
to seek it out, and aid in procuring for it such recognition as 
it deserves. In Gibson’s building, corner of Thirteenth Street 
and Broadway, is to be found the studio of Mrs. Dame, a lady 





and forty-two years, and their youngest child was a hundred 


who eyinces much originality and power in the art of model: 
























Dame with great feeling and expression. One, in particular, 
seemed to us to be very happily rendered—a cast in plaster, 
giving a most life-like expression of glee upon a laughing 
child’s features. A statuette portait of a lady, from the same 
hand, displays much vigonr of modelling, as well as knowledge 
with regard to linear ;effects. There are other subjects in a 
more or less finishe) stage to be seen in the studio of Mrs, 
Dame, a portrait my/:dallion by whom, exhibited at the Brook- 
lyn Art Receptien on Tuesday evening last elicited much 
encomium. 

THE LONDON “ ART-JOURNAL” FOR NOVEMBER. 


Among the English painters whose faith in the Italian 
school of art are deep and fervent, the late Sir Charles East- 
lake, sometime President of the Royal Academy, was one of 
the most enthusiastic. Italian types of character abound in 
his works, and in this number of the Art-Journal we find an 
excellent engraving by S. 8S. Smith after the picture of an 

~“Ttalian Family,” painted by the artist in question. The 
group is a very pleasing one, representing a young mother 
kneeling by her infant, whieh basks in its cradle in the open 
summer air. A young woman bearing oranges is pass- 
jing by, and the mother offers one, playfully, to the 
‘baby. The group is completed by a reclining boy, very 
much of the dole fur niente character, and there is a bit of old 
architecture in the left-hand corner of the composition, 

Another interesting engraving in this number of the Jowr- 
nal is one by C. Cousen, after a picture by Jzcob Thompson. 
This artist isa native of the celebrated “lake country” of 
Westmoreland, where so many English poets of the early 
part of this century dwelt and sang. Tie picture to which 
we refer is entitled “ The Height of Ambition,” and in it we 
see the hand of an artist who is imbued with the nature and 
character of the scenes and people among whom most of his 
life has been passed. The composition, represents’a party of 
young people of the rustic stamp, who are returring from 
work in a wild mountain district, Three or four boys have 
harnessed themselves to  peat-creel upon a sledge, and in 
the creel is a party of young ‘rls, one of whom holds a large 
dock-leaf over her head, by ‘way of parasol. The idea is that 
~. mets at high cond‘,tion, and it is very pleasingly ren- 





The Memoria’s of Flaxman, the sculptor, are continued in 
this number, wit’, several engravings from his works. A 
very intere Ain‘; paper for artists and connoisseurs is that one 
upon Nstioral Schools of Painting, in which contemporary 
Engli,o, American, and Swiss painters are freely discussed. 
Th sre ts also a copiously illustrated article on English Her- 
‘aldry, an excellent review of Doré’s “ Vivien,” and “ Guine- 
vere,” and a number of other useful and interesting papers on 
‘subjects connected with art. 


—_——_—e———— 
IVAN ANDREIBVICH KRILOF. 


Just about a hundred years ago a boy was born at Moscow, 
the poverty of whose parents seemed likely to condemn him 
to a very humble career, but who was destined to become one 
of the best-known and most popular men in Russia, Ivan 
Andreievich Krilof was the son of an officer in the army who 
had married a wife as poor as himself, and who soon found 
that bis pay as « captain of infantry was insufficient for the 
— of afamily. Accordingly he had to retire from the 
mi 


tary profession, and to accept asmall post in tbe civil ser- 


vice at the town of Tver, and there the little Krilof passed 
his early years. When the boy was fourteen his father died, 
and-he and his mother found themselves alone in the world. 
After struggling on for a time at Tver, they went to St. Peters- 
burg, where the lad obtained a modest post in the Imperial 
Secretariat, and this he held until his mother diced, whcu he 
resigned it in order to devote himself to literary pursuits. 
A little before his arrival at St. Petersburg a national 

had been founded there, and he soon became intimate with 
the principal dramatist and the leading actor of the day. Be- 
fore long he had composed two be pers but his dramatic 
friends pronounced such unfavourable opinions about them 
that he gave up writing plays for a time, and took to journa- 


lism. But of three papers which he started in succession not 
one outlived a year, and after the death of the third and last 
he betook himself once more to poetry and the drama. He 
wrote much, but it was not of any great value, for he had not 
et discovered the path which was destined to lead him to 
His next official post was that of Secretary to the Go- 

vernor of Riga, who became so much attached to him that 
at the end of three years, he invited bim to come and live at 
his — seat on the banks of the Volga. There Krilof re- 
mained till 1806, and to his stay there he owed much of that 
le which in 
after years rendered his sketches so truthful and so popular. 
On his return to St. Petersburg, he obtained a situation from 
toa comfortable post in 
the Imperial Library. Before that period he had become fa- 


mous. 

Daring a visit to Moscow, in 1806, he had made the acquaint- 
ance of Dmitrief, one of the leading poets of the day, who in- 
duced him to turn his attention to La Fontaine’s fables. Up | channels 


accurate knowledge of the inner life of the 


which, in 1812, he was traneferred 


to that time the principal Russian fabulists had been 


kof, who merely imitated La Fontaine; Khemnitser who 

* ‘wrote short fables with elegance and parity, and witb a tinge 
trief himself, who 

had some of the requisites for his task, but was deficient in 
animation and originality. Krilof began by translating La 
to imitate him, but he soon gave up 
a model,and boldly set up an ideal of his own. 
by before he discovered 
where his strength lay, but having once found out the work 
which suited him, he never deserted it until it had t 
in all that he cared for. From the time when hig fables 


of Slavonic tadness about them ; and Dm 


Fontaine, an’ proceeded 
followin 
Nearly forty years of his life had 


him 
pw fang yd be read, his life became one continuous 


as it flowed tranquilly along, it bore with it the most 
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News "Teslve yeats age, when, Heaven haces, hie “ought 
‘ew. ve years ago, w! ven 

I should ever be bound upon the fore 
venera- | me, I wrote in that form of my writings which obtains by far 
the most extensive circulation, these words of the American na- 
tion—‘ I know fall well, whatever little motes my beamy eyes 
may have descried in theirs, that they are a kind, hearted, 
generous and great people.’ In that faith [am going to eee 
them n; io that faith I shall, please God, return from them 
in the Spring, in that same faith to live and die. I told _ in 
the beginning that I could not thank you enough, and Heaven 
knows I have most thoroughly kept my word. If may quote 
one other short sent=ace from myself, let it imply all that I have 
left unsaid, and yet most deeply feel. Let it, putting a girdle 
round the earth, comprehend sides of the Atlantic at once 
in this moment, and say, as Tiny Tim observes, ‘God bless us 
every one,’” 


On Corruption AT ELEcTions.—Lord Brougham has 
lately published a letter on the subject of electoral corruption. 
“ A death-bed legacy,” to his country, as he styles it. He pro- 
pounds no new theory for the suppression of the practice ; but 
urges. vigorous application of existing \aws, and earnest ap- 
peals to the moral sense of the community. Both of these are 
well in their place; but the suggestion hardly promises any 
speedy termination of corrupt practices, The remedy would be 
an excellent one, if it could be applied successfully ; but past 
experience does not warrant us in believing that such will be 
the case. So long as there are men willing to pay for votes, 
there will be found another class willing to be paid for them, 
and it is only by rendering the traffic hazardous, and the returns, 
to. the party paying the bribe uncertain, that we can hope ma- 
terially to affect. In England, the payment is generally made 
directly to the voter—the worst form of electoral corruption. 
In the United States it is the ‘‘ wire-pullera” aod agents, who 
principally profit by the expenditures, at least so far as direct 
receipts are concerned. In Canada we hold a middle position 
between Britain and the United States, in this partioular de- 
partment of political economy. A few years since, outside of 
the cities and towns, the bribery was directed mostly towards 
men supposed to sway a number of votes, rather than to the 
man who had nothing more than his own vote to sell. Of late 
the tendency has been to gravitate towards the English rather 
than the American practice in this matter. This has not arisen 
from any national prejudice in favour of British usages, but from 
the fact that the American eystem has proved ineffectual of late. 
The venal class of electors have learned that their votes are a 
merchantable commodity, and they have become too wise in 
their generation, to be led by one who may assume to play the 
role of bell-weather. The consideration must be something sub- 
stantial, and “ to him in hand paid,” before the man who sells his 
vote will record it for either candidate. Fortunately, this 
class is not a large one; but it unfortunately holds the balance 
of power in constituencies in which the parties are nearly equal 
in strength. It may form but a small fraction of the voting po- 
pulation ; but the smaller the number required to turn the 
scale, the greater the opportunities for extortion, and the freater 
pristine state of squalor and fusi In them he used to} the temptation to election agents to submit to their demands. 
spend the greater part of the day, fiddling, or writing. He} Another unpleasant fact that cannot be ignored is that this un- 
often dined with the English club, slept for a while after-| savoury class is increasing in numbers and in rapacity.— 
a and then either remained there Paying at cards hed -_ Toronto Globe. 

8, or went to one of the theatres. Before going to Oe te “9 
invariably supped, and that largely, for to heavy feeding ix TaEer TEENs :”— ? 
he was greatly eildicied. Dining was to him no light matter, The half-blown rose is lovelier than the bud, 
but a serious business of great weight, and eventually it was Yea, lovelier than the full expanded flower ; 
an over indigestible repast which killed him. One famous and Thus lovely is the verge of womanhood. 
historic banquet he might well enjoy. On the 2nd of Fe- The ripened rose is wrinkled in an hour, 
bruary, 1838, he attained his seventieth year, and his friends Or spotted by the north wind’s cankering breath ;. 
made the day a real festival for him. Three hundred of the The bud within the green folds of its sheath 
most distinguished men in St. Petersburgh dined together in Hides all its blossoms ; but the half blown rose 
his honour, and his reception by them, and by the ladies who Bares its full beauties in their tenderest hue, 
thronged the galleries of the banqueting hall and rained down And not a - its virgin leaves disclose, 
flowers upon their children’s friend, was of so flattering a na- As fresh and pure as earliest heads of dew : 
ture that he might almost have thought, says L's biographer, Thus beautifal—half woman, and half child— 
that he was assisting at his own apotheosis. After that day, With woman’s passions beaming in thine eye, 
probably from a fear of losing the high place attributed to Mingled with childhood’s sweet simplicity, — 
him, he wrote no more. In 1840 he left the Imperial Library Dear maid, my youthful heart thou hast beguiled. 
with a pension uf nearly five hundred a year, and lived in FRANK. 
comparative retirement for about four years. His death took 
place on November 9, 1844, and caused profound a 
throughout Russia. At his funeral, which was solemni at 
the expense of Government, his body was received at the 
church door by the Emperor himself, and was carried from 
the church by eight general officers, and a vast crowd, com- 
posed of all classes of society, attended the procession to the 
cemetery of St. Alexander a Soon afterwards a na- 
tional subscription, to which children eagerly contributed 
their share, was set on foot to raise a monument to his me- 
mory, and towards the end of the reign of the Emperor Ni- 
cholas, who thoroughly a his merits, his statue was 
placed in the Summer Garden at St. Petersburg. Dressed in 
his habitual easy garb, and holding a book in his hand, he 
sits there serene and slightly smiling, while around the pedes- 
tal which supports his chair play troops of children to each 
of whom his name is a household word. Four many a year to 
come Russia is likely to keep his memory green.—Saturday 
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revelled in ee LA. "4 
pictures of village 
before him, the merchant found 
laughter in the quaint tales,so many of which 
@ weaknesses prevalent in his own narrow circle, 
of education and refinement thoroughly enjoyed 
with which the follies and vices of the world 
and fashion were dissected and laid bare. Year after 
is fame increased, and meantime he was leading a very 
t and careless life. When he felt inclined he read or 
His means were sufficiently ample, so that he was not 
a cag to his brain, which was the more fortunate 
for him inasmuch as he did not like hard work unless he felt 
in a bumour for it. That be could be industrious when he 
chose is clear from the fact that at the age of fifty-one he ac- 
quired a fair knowledge of Greek,and at pr Ag of Eng- 
tisb. But, as a general rule, he was not addicted to lon 
studies, home life was independent and enjoyable. 
had comfortable rooms in the Imperial Library, looking out 
on the great market-place, and in the summer time he enjoyed 
lounging at the open windows and listening to the voices of 
the people bargaining and chatting without. bipeg those 
same windows also came flocks of pigeons which he delighted 
to pet, and for whose benefit his floors were twice a day 
strewn with grain. Everything in the rooms was in the great- 
est ons - furniture —— — pe the = on 
w ¢ spent the greater part of the day, while smoking or 
playing the violin, old and worn and dict , and the clothes 
w he wore always in rags. In vain did his friends send 
\heir tailors to him from time to time; his dress always re- 
mained discreditable. On one occasion, when going to Court, 
having put on an entirely new uniform, be prided himself not 
a litle on his appearance, till it was pointed out to him that 
he had omitted to take the silver paper wrappings off the but- 
tons of his coat. He never could be induced to wear gloves. 
and he had a habit of putting any rag or article of dress which 
fell in his way into his pocket instead of his handkerchief, to be 
afterwards produced at table, to the astonishment of all be- 
holders. Once he madea sudden change in the appearance 
of his rooms. Having acquired a considerable sum ot money 
by the sale of some of his works, he spent it on furniture of 
the most magnificent description, filling his apartments with 
silken draperies and marble tables and splendid mirrors and 
costly porcelain. Nothing could be more charming, but a 
few days afterwards a friend arrived and found the gorgeous 
carpet strewn with corn which was being gobbled up by a 
swarm of pigeons, Krilof looking on tranquiily cigar in hand. 
When any one entered away flew the birds, upsetting glass 
and china, on their way, and leaving copious traces of their 
stay behind. Io a short time the apartm: nts returned to their 
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Dr. LivinesToNE.—lo a recent English volume, entitled 
“« Heroes of Discovery,” we find the following concerning “ the 
great African explorer :” 

Dr. David Livingstone was a Scotch of Highland extrac- 
tion, and bora of comparatively humble but honest parents, pear 
the great manufacturing and trading city of Glasgow. His oc- 
cupation in youth was in a cotton manufactory on the banks of 
the Olyde ; and so different in its monotonous life from what his 
after-career came to be in his varied wanderings, that it is diffi- 
cult to suppose the man and the boy the same person. His life 
is one of those rare instances, where by some mysterious trans- 
formation we see the chrysalis of genius, apparently dormant in 
some humble employment unsuited to its expansive ambition, 
suddenly burst from its covering, and astonish the world with 
the brilliancy of its flight. Yet in his modest brief autobio- 
graphy, be informs us that while working in the cotton factory 
he yearned after ge and spent the savings from his 
earnings to purchase classical, scientific, and religious books, 
which he studied closely by night; and even during the 
day, while at work, he stole a few moments at a time to 
glance upon the pages of some books placed on a portion of the 
insing rey, which refreshed his mind amid the din of ma- 
chinery. When he was promoted to be a cotton-spinner, he 
cheerfully pursued bis task, as it furnished him with means to‘ 
enable him to attend the Greek classes in Glasgow during the 
Winter, and divinity lectures in the Summer. From these stu- 
dies he entered upon a curriculum, in which he was 
successful, and admitted a licentiate of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons. In all this field of education, his ultimate object 
was to become qualified as a medical missionary, for the purpose 
of proceeding to China, on his own account, to aid in curing the 

ies and souls of that multitudinous heathen nation. When he 
was ready to undertake the self-imposed task war broke out in 
the Celestial Empire with the English, and all foreigners were 
excluded from the interior of the country. In these circum- 
stances he was advised to join the London Missionary Society, 
who were satisfied with his qualifications ; and in 1842 he pro- 
ceeded under their auspices, to South Africa, where he settled at 
their furthest inland station from the Cape of Good Hope. 





—¢—___—. 


DICKENS, ON HIS OWN VISIT TO AmERICA.—At the recent 
dinner, given to Charles Dickens in London, prior to his de- 
parture for this country, “ the first living novelist” made a 
happy, and apparently heartfelt little speech, from which we 
extract the following : 


“ And now, passing o the immediate occasion of your doing 
me this great honour, t e story of my going to Amuilee is very 
easily and briefly told. Since I was there before, a vast and en- 
tirely new generation h as arisen in the United States. Since I 
was there before, most ofthe best known of my books have been 
written and published ; the new generation and the books have 
come together and have kept together until at length numbers of 
those who have £0 widely and constantly read me, naturally de- 
siring « little variety in the relationship between us, have ex- 
pressed a strong wish that I should read myself. This wish, 
at first conveyed to me through public channels and business 
, bas graduallytbecome enforced by an immense accu- 
—— of letters — oe associations of indivi- 
expressin, same ty, homely, cordial, unaf- 

feoted way a kind o _— affection for me, which to sure 
you would agree with me it would be dull insensibility on my 
part not to prize. Little by little this pressure has become so 
great that, although as Charles Lamb says, my household gods 
strike a terribly deep root, I have torn them from their places, 
and this day week, at this hour, shall be upon the sea. You 
will readily conceive that I am inspired, besides, by a natural 
desire to see tor myself the astonishing change and progress of a 
quarter of a century over there, to grasp the hand of many faith- 
ful friends whom I left there, to see the faces and multitudes of 
new friends upon whonf™ have never looked, and last, not least, 
to use my best endeavour to lay down a third cable of inter- 





Tue “ Borers” or Inp1A.—For some years a pest has been 
vreeding in Madras, and has now [eae to an alarming extent. 
It is @ kind of small grab, known locally as the Borer, which in- 
fests the coffee plantations, and in not a few instances utterly 
destroys them. On one estate 400,000 trees were killed in a 
single season, and some aes have been completely ruined. 
Not the least remarkable is the fact that no warning is given ; and 
the planter knows nothing of the havoc which the Borers are 
perpetrating until he sees the leaves on the trees turn yellow, 
and speedily perish. The prospect is not encouraging, and, to 
make matters worse, the Borer has hitherto resisted all the at 
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ae Plenty was s creieacines patos ae 

tempts made for its extirpation.—Is the creature an ally of the| it answered, ‘ Dear mother, swim thou before me, and teach me | cost him his K’s Rook for a Bishop, a:‘d if he had played P to 

porer which we mentioned recently as so destructive to the ale-| how I shall swim forwards.’ And -. ae to we forwards pK pow ig na would have got him into trouble by ad- 

casks in many parts of India? with the stream, but alwa am wards, y are not te K 8 ccenrs.to desirable niovehere, Kt tke K 

; poor people always reepectiu and submissive ?—Athenaum. noon; with the view to check with the Queen afterwards at Q 

Cuickens HaToHED From Eees Tweive HuNDRED YEARS ee pn Bena perhaps, hive been less so, thougi: something is to 

ur course 

Qup. arate of the parish of St. Hlol, is the Fauburg St Chess. (o) Back plays with a,go0d deal of nous here, and St must have 

Antoine, dined ont « on fowls whose immediate ancestors ConDUOcTED BY Captain G. H. MACKENZIE. n my tg ye ed 


on the table of the great Frankish King Dagobert. 
earn te tule sn ra 

b he t own ex on of the o 
poet A be garden of | a bevis nest full of eggs was 
discovered beneath the ruins of the aacient building. These 
more than twelve hundred years old were about to be 
wn away by the labourers, when the Abbe remembering 
that wheat has been grown from eee ge in Egypt in mum- 
dating from the time of the betheught him that 
y there might be life in theseeggs. A savant of the insti- 
tute, consulted at once in reference to these precious relics of an 
when there was as yet no France to detest “ Perfidious 
Albion” or to be jealous of Prussia and needle guns, advised 
their being forthwith eonfided to a hen of approved success in 
the maternal capacity. The advice having been acted upon, the 
cure and his friends had the delight of witnessing, twenty- 
one days afterward, the hatching of a fine brood of chickens, the 
direct y of the denizen of King Dagobert’s barnyard. The 
fowls thus obtained have been carefully kept from any misalliance 
with their congeners of less ancient blood: and the Abbe has 
now a yard so well replenished with “ King Dagobert fowls” 
that he not only supplies his own larder with poultry of this il- 
lustrious breed, but is about to organize, at the suggestion of 
pumerous friends, a sale of ‘‘ King Dagobert eggs” for the bene- 

fit of the poor of his parish. 
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Eneianp’s Coast SENTINELS.—The Athenawm, in a late 
number, says :—* The cannon, destined for the armament of a 
coast fortification, is a breech-loader of 14 inches diameter ; it is 
composed entirely of cast iron, and weighs 100,000lb. The can- 
non consists of an inner tube, surrounded by cast-iron rings. 
The inner tube weighs 40,000 lb., and has been moulded from a 
massive block of cast iron of 85,000 lb. by means of forging the 
game under a hammer weighing 50 tons, The cast-iron rings 
weigh together 60,000 lb., and the weight of one ball amounts to 
1,100 lb. while that of one — 100 lb. The price of this levia- 
than of guns is 100,000 thalers, They have been at work upon it 
day and night for a whole It is eaid to rest upon a steel 
carriage weighing 30,000 lb., and this again will turn on a frame 
of 50,000 lb. weight. The cannon elides on this frame for the 
purpose of checking the reaction consequent on shooting. The 
necessary contrivances are prepared, by means of which one or 
two men can quickly and surely direct, turn, lower and raise this 
enormous mass, 80 that an iron clad passing close by, at thejtop 
of its speed, can be pursued with the greatest ease,” 





THACKERAY AS AN ArTiIsT.—A correspondent of the Zimes 
states that he has discovered in the poesession of a friend in Paris 
five inedited designs from the hand of Thackeray. ‘‘ They are 
in Indian ink, ‘/? Auberge des trois Pins ;' in water colours, a 
coarse but vigorously ‘conceived ‘ Assassination of David Riz- 
zio ; charge of some Mr. Strachan in the costume of a St. James 
Street dandy of the times of Dr. Syntax ; and a Review of the 
Seaside, which suggests recollections of the third of the Georges. 
The army is drawn up in avaporous distance to the right, two 
antique figures powdered as to their hair, with the orthodox 
queue of the period, exchange salutations in the foreground. The 
collection is completed by a crayon, ‘le Cocher Anglais, which 
is thoroughly Thackeryish in tone, and bears the Thackeray sig- 
nature, It ia the gem. A portly Jebu, one of those rough- 
voiced, red-faced, large-hearted fellows, who used to tool four 
spanking greys along the great Dover Road, takes a glass of 
something (rum hot, I fancy) from the Phyllis of a country inn, 
the while the guard on the coach outside blows warning to 
hasten from the traditional horn.” 





PavPERISM IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND CoMPARED.—An 
Irish grievance of no inconsiderable magnitude has been ven- 
tilated by Mr. R. A. Arnold in the columns of the Times. In 
England and Wales, with a population of twenty millions, out- 
door relief was given in 1865-66 to 757,741 persons. According 
to this proportion, the number so relieved in Ireland, with a po- 
—— of five and a half millions, should have been 211,047. 

n point of fact, however, only 36,390 received out-door relief. 
Taking into consideration the poverty of the sister country, we 
should expect that the number receiving out-door relief would 
be greater than in England, instead of less. The Irish poor are 
sat lopesent of this difference, and we quite agree with Mr. Ar- 
nold that the system on which they are relieved in their own 
country “could not be established in our manufacturing districts 
without immediate danger to the public peace.” 





PrRoposeD Division oF THE New York Drocese.— 
Among the proceedings of the Protestant Episcopal Convention 
for the Dioceze of New York, the other day, was along report 
upon the subject of the division of the diocese, which has been 
before the Chureh for several years. The ry pm favours the 
erection of two new dioceses, one composed of Long Island, and 
the other of the more northern counties of the State, commenc- 
ing with the counties of Columbia, Greene and Delaware. The 
on northern diocese will contain the opulent cities of Al- 

Mp Troy, Hudson and Schnectady, besides Saratoga Springs, 
Whitehall, Lansingburg, West Troy, and Waterford, with other 
considerable towns of lesser note. A divigion of the diocese, ac- 
cording to the recommendation of this report, will leave to the 
venerable Bishop Potter a vast field of service, in which all the 
zeal and judgment which have thus far characterized his admin- 
istration will find ample employment ; while the new bishops 
will enter on work that will command all their energies, 





A Srxeutarn WiLL.—Professor Morlot, who for some years 
filled the chair of geology in the Academy of Lausanne, and 
died a few months since, left a curious will, which amused man 
of his countrymen, and occasioned some embarrassment to h 
executors. One of the conditions was that his head should still 
be useful to science after his death, and he directed that it 
should be preserved ;in the Museum at Berne, with his name 
legibly engraved on the skull, so as to prevent its ever being 
mistaken for any other. This condition has been complied with, 
and the skull of the once active thinker, inscribed as desired, 
—— be seen in the anatomical department of the collection 
at Berne, 


—— 


PREOCEPT, AND ExampLe.—Here is a Parable for parents 
from an Early English Homily of about 1,200 a.p., illustrating 
the proverb—“ Example is better than precept.” “The crab is 
a kind of fish in the sea. This fish is of such kind that the more 
he endeavours ©o swim with the water, the more he swimmeth 

And th e old crab said to the young one, ‘ 4 


White. 
to K Kt4 


toK B4 
to 


1R 
2R 
8 Bto B6 mate 


would be very acceptable. 


REMOVE 


(a) When the second 
better to retreat the B to 
(0) QtoQ 


much exposed, 


(a) Black has, probabl 


knows what he is about. 








ly, 1 
any attempt to confuse M 
* complicating the positions ” is mere moonshine, so he c 
pieces with the same freedom as in an ordinary —_— Perhaps, 
he is right, for his opponent seems to unravel the most 
ing combinations as easily without seeing the Chess-board as any 
player could do with one before him 
(6) This is a quaint sort of move, 


(c) Equally odd-looking is B 
Wimmy, not thou for w ard ip the nes, aa other fishes do?’ And] purpose, for, be it obaerved, if 


WHITE. 
White toplay and mate in 4 moves. 





PROBLEM, No. 984,—By Mr. C. Nadebaum. 
BLACK. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 983, 


Black. 


1PtoK B4 
2P tke R 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
C. H. M., Delaware.—A few of your encounters with Dr. 8. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
Mr, Mackenzie gives the odds of Q Kt to Mr. Bryant. 


Warrn’s Q Kt. 


Evans GaMsirT. 





And White mates next move, 
a. receives the odds of Q Kt, it is 


B 4 would have been preferable. 
(c) This is not a good move as it leaves Black’s King very 





You will find a great many games at all descriptions of odds in 
Walker’s “‘ Thousand Games,” published in London in 1844. 


White. Black. White. Black, 
Mr. M. Mr. B Mr. M, Mr. B. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 Toe din Kt to Kt5 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 18 BtoK Kt3 Pto K B4(e) 
a Peake BtoQ B4 19 PtoQ6 Kt tks K BP 
4PtoQ Kt4 BtksP 20 B tks Kt B tks Bch 
5PtoQB3 BtoQB4(a) | 21 K tks B Q tks QP 
6PtoQ4 P tke P 22PtoKR3 KtoK R5 
7 Castles PtoQs8 23 BtoQ Kt3 tog ge 
8 P tksP BtoQ Kt3 2 Ktoktsq QtoK Kt6 
9PtoQ5 | > a 2% RtoK3 QtoQs 
10 PtoK5 tks P 26QtoKsq QtoQKts 
11 Kt tks P bbe 27 Qtks R tke R ch 
3 rays | 28 K to R sq to K R3 (@) 
13 Rto KttoK B3 29 QtoQKt4ch to K sq 
14 BtoK B4 su anem 30 KtoKsqch KtoQaq 
15 BtoQ B4 ttoK Kt3 |31 QtoK B&ch 
16 KttkeKtch RP tke Kt 


(4) R to K sq would probably have led to a drawn game. 


THE WEST GERMAN CHESS CONGRESS. 


The following is one of the ten fine games played simulta- 
neously and without the aid of a Chess-board, by Mr. Paulsen, at 


And White can give perpetual check. 


earnt by experience or hearsay that 
r. Paulsen in his blindfold 


perplex- 


, but it shows that Mr. Werner 


‘s move, and as much to the 


lack 
White bag Contled, it would have 


ay by 
ges 


Sliven & hen playing nin 
0 own ina ition like the present, when play ie 
other es blindfold at the same time, ° M 
) By thus forcing his antagonist to look at home, White 

gs time ie recover himself; with what good effect we shall 

e presently. 
(g) The last two movements on Mr. Paulsen’s side do not 
strike us as the best at his command. They place his Queen hers 
du combat, and, thus, in a t degree, give up the attack. e 
have little doubt, however, he was right, and that it is only im- 
— comprehension which prevents our seeing at once that 
© Was 60. 

Rs to K Kt 5 would have been very hazardous, on account 
of White’s threatened leap with the Kt to Q 4. 

(i) Here Mr. Werner, we think, lost his way. He should have 
advanced his K Kt Pawn. For example :— 


White. Black, 
- 82 PtoK Kt5 | 82 B tke R or [A] 
He may quae a momentary effervescence by moving tthe 
Bishop to K’s 5, but the result is certain victory to Black. 
83 P tka Kt 83 BtoK 5 
34 PtoK BT 84 B tks Q B Pch 
35 K to Rsq, and White’s attack is atan end. Observe 


here that if White, at move 34, play his Queen to Q Kt 5, Black 
wins by Q to K Kt 3. (4) 
A 


: 32 KttoK5orQ4 
83 Q to K Kt6 ch 83 K to Kt sq 
34 Q tks R ch 34 K toR2 
35 Q tks K R P ch 35 K to Kt sq, 
* 86 Qto K 8ch 36 K toR2 
37 Rtke K P 37 Kt to B6ch 
38 Kt tks Rt 38 P tke Kt 


and Black gives checkmate in two moves. 
(k) Even now, so full of capabilities is Black’s position, that 
the utmost Mr. Paulsen can obtain ls a drawn game. 





An instructive game played at the late Dundee Congress be- 
tween Messrs. G. B, Fraser and Neumann. 


White. Black. White. Black 
Mr. G. B. F Mr. N. Mr. G. B. F. Mr. N. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 2% KRtoQ K to Q@Kt2 
2K KttoB3 oe Re 27 KttoK2 RtoKB 
3 BtoQ Kt5 KttoK2 28 PtoQKt4 BtoQB& 
4 QKttoB3(a) KKttoKt3 ,;29PtoQR4 PtoQKe 
5 PtoQ4 K P tks P 80 PtkeQRP KRtxs Pp 
6 K Kt tke P Peons. 81 KttoQB3 KtwK2 
7 Castles PtoQR3 82 K RtoQKt P to K Kt4 
8 Btks Kt QP tks B 33 Kt to Q QRtoQR 
9QKttoK2 QBtoK Kt5 |3 QtoQKt4 BtoQK7(d) 
10PtoKB3 QBtoQ2 385 KRtoQKt2 KRtks RP 4 
1 PtoQBS KBtoQB4é manic B to Q Kt6 
12 KtoR Q to K 2 (6) 37 QRtoQKt Btke Kt 
18 QKttoKKt3 Castles QK 88 Q tks B Q toQB5 
144QtoQB2 PtoK R4 39 BtoK Kt KRtoR? 
15 BtoK$ B tks Kt 40 KRtoQKt4 QtoK7 
16 P tksB P to K B4 (c) 43 PR to OK. K RtkeQ 
17 KttoK2 QRtoK 42 KRtoQKt2 RtkeR 
18 KttoQB3 PtoKR5 43 R tke R RtoR8 
$a QtoK B2 44 KtoR2 Kt to Kt sq 
20 KttoQR4 PtoK B5 45 Rto K 2 KttoB38 
21 BtoK B2 toe | hy H46BtoKB2 KtoKB8 
2PtoKRS RtoKR4 47 Pto K5 KttoR¢ 
2BtoK Kt RtoK Kt4 48 PtouK6 Kt to Kt6 
2%BtoKR2 QRtoQ 49 PtoK 7(e) R mates 
23 KttoQB3 BtoKs 





(a) P to Q B 3is the strongest move here, we believe, 

(6) Preparing to castle on the Q side, as White’s K P and 
K B P are strong enough to render it injdicious ta tastle in face 
of their advance, 

(c) Very well played. 

(d) Another ingenious stroke of play, which wins Black a 
pawn and decides the game in consequence, 

(e) An unaccountable oversight; by playing B to K Kt sq. it 
appears to us that he could have drawn the game. 





THEN AND NOW. 
A WOMAN’S LAMENT. 
A.D. 1857. 


“ Dad wants his dinner, does he, Tad ? 

Well, then, he’ll have to get it, 

For I’m too busy now, my lad : 
There stands the table—set it. 

I’m sure my baok is like to break, 
With bending over washing, 

And now to have to boil and bake, 
And leave them boys a sloshing 

Among them suds, is rather hard. 





I wish I had a fortin’ 
the Cologne Chess Congress, his antagonist being Mr. F. Wer- Lat me, like iueky neighbour Ward, 
ner. : ive hundred i 
[The Kt’s defence against the K B’s opening. } - olless, sartin | 
Black. White. Black, White. A.D. 1867. 
Mr. F. W. Mr. L, P. Mr, F. W. Mr. L. P. I yy beh 5 —— in 
ute at large from the nation ; 
2% bog as , as (Ie Simoes day - And ’tis a reproach, and a sin and a shame, 
8 KttoQ B38 PtoQB3s 23 CastleeQR KtoR2 That I don’t have enough for my station. 
i Kitok BS pegs 24PtoKR& PtoK6(/) All Europe will stare when they hear I’m left 
5 P tksP PtoK5 25 PtoK Kt4 PtoK7? With but seventeen hundred for income! : 
6QtoK2 PtksQP 2 QRtoKsq RtoKag And of carriages and horses and jewels bereft, 
TBtoKtSch KttoQBs |37 QtoK B4 zees Why I can’t even dress on “ the mean sum.” 
SeEeme Teer SEO ORs Stes ks Sha wis, jewels, and dresses I've offered to sell ; 
° Ay Qs 3 eas 4 44 ly Segne ch But what has got into the masses? ; 
¥ Aad, 5(a) Kt toQ2 81 QtoQ 6A) Bto 8 Kt {) They don’t seem to know ’tis an honour to tell 
12 QtoKKtA(b) KtoBasq(c) | 33 Ric ER&i) Bto g B6 That it’s my olothes their wearing—the lasses, 
18 QtoK Kt? BtoQR3 83 Pto K Kt5 segue What am I to do (for I can’t work you know), 
14 Pto KB4(d) QtoQ Kt3 84 P tke Kt(k) tks R ch If the people won’t hear 7 appeal, 
= 4 5 : @ eye bs z to es 3% — 8 And vote me a pension—a million or so— 
e 
ITQtoQsch KtoKteq |S PtoKB7 Rtks QBPch That I may appear more genteel ? 
18 PtkePch XK tke P 88 K tke R QtoK BT ch —Hachange Paper. 
19 QtoK6ch KtoBs 389 KtoQBseq QtoK8ch 
®@BtoKB4 RtoQeq 


IMPROVEMENT IN STEAM BorLERs.—A mode of preventing 
incrustation consists in forming an interior case for the boiler by 
means of small curved plates, arranged like tiles on a roof, and 
thus leaving @ thin layer of water between them and the boiler. 
This thin layer heats rapidly, and a circulation of the fluid is 
produced, which prevents deposit, except in powder, on the 
plates. Heat is thus economised, and danger of explosion les- 
sened. Nothing, however, can be more conducive to the preven- 
tion of steam-boiler explosions than a reliable means of ascer- 
taining the level of the water. Many contrivances have been de- 
vised for this purpose, A simple one is coming into use in the 
United Rtaves, It consists in surrounding # short ube, which ig, 
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November 23 








but when 
there is no water. in the the water in the jacket evaporates, 
forming steam | which a steam whistle. 
sirable, oper.s ‘a safety-valve. ae rere 


E 
5 
I 
F 
od 
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the year, each of them, to an amount exceeding £20,000 ; six to 
an amount exceeding £100,000. The Rochdale “ Equitable 
Pioneers,” esteblished in 1844, still take the lead. This associa 

had 1866 6246 members and a share 


thus: For in ; dividend on the amount of purchases 
made y the » See eee ; eee Oe serve — 
£252 ; for m of fixed stock, £1197 ; chariti 

The Rochdale ive ‘ ao ben not 


share capital of this society is £92,388; the loan capital, £20,- 
048 ; the year’s profits, £4624; the value of the assets, £118,- 
208; the cash in hand, £7986. A co-operative jation in 
Cheshire conducts a farm ; there are twenty-eeven members, but 
the capital is only £180, and the year’s profits were but £25. 
Of the entire ni of co-operative societies in England, nearly 
half, and nearly al} the larger societies, are in Lancashire or 
Yorkshire. rules of 264 more societies or companies have 
been certified since the commencement of the year 1866. 








A NAME my THE Sanp :— 


Alene I wis Nagy omy d, 
y. was in my ; 

I fae Agere. wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year and day. 

4.8 onward, from the spot I passed 

One lingering look behind I cast— 

A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away. 


And so ht 'twill quickly be 
With mark on earth from me! 
A wave of dark oblivion’s sea 
ill sweep across the place 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
ma Of time, and be to me no more; 
‘ Of me, my day, the name I bore, 
To leave no track or trace. 





Tue WooLLEN Trapg.—An estimate of the-woollen and 
worsted trade of the United Kingdom was furnished to the Rivers 
Commiesion in the course of their inspections of the West Ridiug 
of Yorkshire. The year selected for the estimate was 1864, but 
the number of sheep in the kingdom was taken from the returns 
we in Ireland in 1865, and in Great Britain in March, 

866 ; and from these returns the wool produced in the United 
Kingdom in the year was estimated at more than 152 millions of 
ids, of which more than seven millions were exported, leav- 

ng nearly 145 millions for home consumption. It is estimated 
that in — tp 1864 the produce and imports of wool and simi- 
lar material amounted to 447,445, 8891bs. ; and 63,254,102Ibs. of 
wool reing exported, there remained 384,191,787\bs., of the value 
of £31,698.120. This vast amount of raw material was worked 
up thus :—35,000,0001Ibs, of English wool were exported as yarns, 
of the value of £5,500,000, and the following quantities were 
manufactured into tissues of the values undermeationed, namely : 
—110,000,000iIbs. of English wool into tissues of the value of 


490,000,000, 150,500,000ibs. of foreign wool into tissues of the| E 
0 


value of £22,600,000, 4,700,000Ibs. mohair into £1,200,000, 4, 
500,000lbs. of foreign yarn into £1,800,000, and 79,500,000Ibs. of 
shoddy and extracts contributed to the extent of £4,000,000 to 
the value of the tiesues ; the whole producing worsted and wool- 
lea yarns and tissues of the value of £57,100,000. _ To this is to 
be added cotton, yarn, and other material not above enumerated, 
£7,300,000, brmging the whole value of the product to £64, 
400,000. A further analysis gives the following estimate :— 
140,500,000lbs. were worked up into worsted and woollen goods 
— or were exported as yarns, together of the vaule of 

,948,808 ; and the other 243,700,000lbs. were worked up into 
worsted end woollen goods for home consumption of the value 
of £40,451,200.— Zraminer. 





Tue Lord Mayor's Coacnu.—The Lord Mayor's State Coach 
is ot such importance that it once figured in the London proces- 
sion of the 9th of November without the chief magistrate. The 
city sovereign Sar ee 1758) had the gout; he was unable to 

gilded waggon, but he was got into a magnificen 

chair, was 80 conveyed westward, But the indispen- 
sable.“ coach” kept its place in the line, and an alderman 
(Bean) was put into it to look as like his Lordship as he could, 
and himself with ideal authority. The London citizens 


there 
of the 


Of late th uatic 
7 eet yearu a 


has out of ce, and now 
is tottering to ite fall.— Atheneum. 


SwrrzERLaND.—An occasional corres 
writing from Lucerne, ve that cholera 
urich, has had 


tion of the official returns up to the 25th ber, was 746 ; 
deaths, 873 ; cases still under treatment, ; cures, 135. On 
the morning of the 25th there were 17 new cases, 6 
deaths, 2 cures; on the 26th only 15 new cases, 6 deaths, 9 
cures. 

Tue RivoLer:— 


Quiet flows the stream for ever, 
k and field o’er flowing never. 





LareE ImuicraTion T0 TEt Norta West.—We mentioned 
before that a number of Immigrants were on their way 
p> ny other ce wy aly settling here. After a con- 
siderable interval from the time of a oe have arrived, 
and we have much reason to be pl with them. Very 
many of them have their families, and some have brought 
large bands of animale. Over one hundred ms with six 
hundred head of stock are said to have for the party which 
left Montana sixty-four days ago, aad they are now coming in, 
in parties of tens and twenties. Some few have located at the 

number disliking to live 
Government here, haye settled 
0a the beautiful rolling prairie in the \bourhood of Riviere 
des Isle du Bois, where great fertility of soil is combined with 
abundance of wood and water.—Nor’- Wester, October 19. 





HE RICHEST STOCK OF CURTAIN MATERIALS, LIN- 
ens and Lace Curtains ever offered in New York may be ex 


amined at ‘ 
WALRAVEN’S, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


748 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 209 Fulton (corner Tillary St.) Brooklyn. 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 





— 


Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece; or made up 
into garments ; also, Shawls, Curtains, Table Covers, &c., &c. 

Ladies’ Cloaks, Mautillas, &c., of all fabrics, CLEANED, 
and Gentlemen’s Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, 
&c., DyzD OR CLEANED, WITHOUT RIPPING. 


Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 
ceived ana returned by Express. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CU., 
5and 7 Joan Steset, New Yor«. 


THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
Awarded to American Sawine Macuovzs at the Paris 
Exposition of 1837, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine tact was exaioiier. “here were eighty-two dit 
ferent machines iu co.npetition sor tae prize, 


Tus Hows Macuine Co., 


ELIAS HOWE, Jn., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines 
699 BROADWAY. New York. 


BUCHU. 


(From Dispensatory of the United States.) 

D(OSMA CRENATA. BUCMU LEAVES. 

Pro \es.—Their odor is strong, diffusive, and somewhat 
aromatic, their taste bitterish, and anal.gous to mint. 

Medical Preperties and Uses.—Buchu leaves are 
gently stimulant, with a peculiar tendency to the Urinary Organs, 
producing diuresis, and like other similar medicines, exciting 
diaphoresis, when circumstances favor this mode of action. 

ey are given in complaints of the Urinary O » such as 

Gravel, Chronic Catarrh of the Bladder, Morbid Irritation of the 
Bladder and Urethra, Disease of the Prostrate and Retention or 
Incontinence of Urine, from a loss of tone in the parts concerned 
in its evacuation. The remedy has also been recommended in 
Dyspepsia, Chronic Rheumatism, Cut Affections, and 

ropsy. 

Hetiabold?s Extract Buchu is used by persons from the ages of 18 
to 25, and from 35 to 55, or in the decline or change of life; after 
Confinement or Labor Pains; Bedwetting in children. 














In Affections Peculiar to Females, the Extract 
Buchu is unequalled , + - K—, remedy, as in Chlorosis or 


Retention. —— ness or Suppression of Custom 
vacuatior leerated or Schirrous State of the Uterus, rnd 
corrhea or Whites. 


Dropsical Swe —This medicine increases the power 
of Digestion, and excites the Absorbents into healthy action, b: 
which the Watery or Calcareous depositions, and all Unnat 


Enlargements are reduced, as well as Pain and Inflammation. 


HUMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU tas cured 
every case of DIABETES in which it has been given. Irritation 
of the Neck of the Bladder and Inflammation of the Kidn 
Ulceration of the Kidneys and Bladder, Retention of Urine, 
eases of the trate Gland, Stone in the Bladder Calculus, Gra- 
vel, Brick-dust Deposit, and Mucus or Milky Discharges, and for 

and Constitutions, of both Sexes, attended 
with the my 5 Tea tage) :—Indisposition to Exertion, Loss 
of Mem 





of Power, Loss ory, Difficulty of Breathing, Weak Nerv 
— Y » Horror of Disease Wakefulness, Dimness of Vision. 


e Back, Hot Hands, Flushing of the Body, Dryness of 
the Skin, Eruption on the Face, Palit Counteres , Uni 
Lassitude of the Muscular Bystem, &c. ~ 


t} HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHO IS DIURETIO 
RIFPYING. 


AND BLOOD-PU 

And cures all Diseases arising from Habits of Dissipation. 

» Excesses and Imprudences in Life, Impurities of the x 

Blood, &c., su Copaiba in affections for 
which it is used, as Gonorrhea, Gleets, 

of long standing, and Syphilitic Affections 

—in these diseases in connection 

with HELMBOLD’S ROSE WASH. 


SOLD AT 
HELMBOLD’S 
DRUG AND OHEMIOCAL WARHHOUSB, 
604 BROADWAY, 
And by Druggists everywhere. 
A8K FOR 


HELMBOLD’S. 
Take no other. 





Diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys, Gravel and | & 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits ef the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
b fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tux Great American Tes Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits ot the Chinese 
factors. 
1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 
2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases. 

4th. On ite arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 
5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 
6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer ata 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 

HE CAN GET. 
When you have added to these gIcuT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. . 

inquire of us how they shall proceed to upa 
ean J spn rs simply this : Let each peree wishing to join in 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
our ‘ rite the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a 
list, and wheu the club is complete, send it to us by and 
we will put each party’s goods in separate 
the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confu- 
ms distribution—each party getting exactly what he 





of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, by Post Office money-orders, or by ress, as 
may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 
press, to “collect on delivery.’” 

For manner of getting up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i2 
this paper March 30th.) 

Atter the first club, we send blanks. 

your orders plainly, Tae Great AMERICAN TxA Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 

ting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the Custom 
ouse stores to our warehouses. 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 
York, as the list of prices will show. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 

PRICE LIST. 
YOUNG HYSON [Green] 80c., 90c., $I, $1.10, best $1.25, per Ib. 

REEN 80e., 90¢., $1, $1 10, best, 1.25 per Ib. 

MIXED BLACK & GREEN, 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

OOLONG [Black], %0ec., 80c., 9c., best $1 per Ib. 

IMP [Green }, Sdc., He., $1 00, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
ENGLISH Bu. AST [Black], 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 


Ib. 
GUNPOWDER [Green] $1 25, best $1.50. 
COFPFHES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COF: 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, g-house keepers, and families who use 
uanties of Coffee, can economize in that article by using 
our French B: fast and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low 
price ot 30c. per lb., and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 
a can save from 50c. to $1 per lb. by purchasing their 
‘eas 0! 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
No, 31 and 83 VESEY STREEF. 
No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
No. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth 8t. 
No, 289 SPRING STREET. : 
No. 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No. 188 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “srancuzs” of 
dane Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or gest, 
as they are BOGUS Or ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ branches’ 
aud do not authorize any parties to use our name—and have no 
connection with any other house. 


P. 8.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of m er, they can re- 


en are A CLUBBING together, 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third, by send- 
ing directly tothe + 


CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 anp 83 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Orrics Box No. 5,643 Naw York Cir. 





Beware of Counterfeits, 


We call special notice to the fact that vi 8 
thew is at Hos, SL and 80 Vesey Stzeut—aanan Dove socan””" 


orders, and no more. The cost of transportation, the members | 
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R. HOE 


PRINTERS’ 


AND BINDERS’ 


& CO. 


WAREHOUSE, 


29 AND 31 COLD STREET, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPE REVOLVING, SINGLE AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 


PRINTING MACHINES, 


ADAMS’ 


BED AND PLATEN J08 


Hand Presses and Inking Machines; Hydrostatic Presses for Printers 


PRESSES, 


AND CARD PRESSES, 


and Binders; Stereotype Blocks, Roller Moulds. 


IMPOSING BEDS of Marble and Iron, with Tables of Black Walnut or Cherry. 
TYPE CASES of thoroughly seasoned stuff, and finished in the most durable and workmanlike manner. 
CABINETS of all sizes and design in stock, or made to order, of Pine, Cherry, Black Walnut, or any Ornamental Wood. 


CASE STANDS of Iron and Wood. 


BRASS RULE and LABOR SAVING RULE of Beautiful Designs and finish. 





CHASES, FURNITURE, QUOI 


NS, COMPOSINC STICKS, 


Bodkins, Mallets and Planers, Proof and Lye Brushes, 
Setting Rules; Galleys, Double and Single, Patent Lined; Embossing Presses, 
Paper Cutters, Ruling Machines, Piercing Machines, Lead and 
Ruie Cutters, and Patent Mitering Machines. 





COMPLETE 


Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic Printing Establishments, Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper ; also, 


Electrotype 


OUTFITS 


Offices. 


R. H. & Co. manufacture all the above-mentioned Machines and Wood Work on their premises and under their own 
personal attention. Estimates furnished in detail, and Type furnished from any Foundry in the Country. 


All kinds of Cast Steel Saws cf the Best Quality. 





FINANCIAL. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
SIGHT DRAFTS 

ON THE 


CITY BANK, LONDON, 
And all the Principal Cities of Europe, 
At the Lowest Rates, by 


AUSTIN, BALDWIN, & CO., 






















BANKERS, 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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What is the best way to warm several rooms with one fire, 
and have plenty of fresh air and no ashes flying about ? 


Use Sandford’s Patent Challenge Heater. 
PORTABLE or SET in BRICK of which full description and testimo 
nials can be had from the manufacturers, by mail or otherwise. 


SANFORD’S CHALLENCE RANCE 
Should be used in every Family, Restaurant and Hotel. 





SANFORD’S CHALLENGE RANGE 
is an air-tight gas-bu:ner, and very economical of fuel. 
SANFORD'S CHALLENGE RANGE has’ larger ovens tiie 


any other in the world, and is 8 PERFECT BAKER. 
SANFOKD'S CHALLENGE RANGE can either be used in a 
fire-place or standing out as a stove. 
A Parlor Stove that will give A per soft heat, with 
little fuel, easily managed, keeping fire all winter without going 
out, is what all want ; and such is the 


COSMOPOLITE PARLOR STOVE. 

8 ord’s Mammoth Heater (or Globe Stove), 

is still triumphant as the most ne ae Stove for all places where 
a quick, powerful heat is wanted. It does not burn much coal, as 
some suppose, but just the contrary. Its success is known by the 
numerous imitations. Buy the original, with heavy castings ; the 
light castings soon fail. 


NEW TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE. 


The Cooking Stove Improved Again, 


The ** Mutual Friend’ Cooking Stove combines a’l 
that was known to be good in all other Ssoves, with some im- 
portant improvements patented for this Stove. 

For descriptive circulars of any of the above, send to the 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 
* 





; tt 
EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Poot of 14th Street, Hast River. 
GEO. R, JACKSON BURNET & CO. 


CASTINGS 
of every description. 


and all kinds of 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORE 


for Building and other purposes. 


OREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Centre Street, 
Cor. of Howard, New York. 


IRON RAILINGS, 
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INSURANCE. be 
“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” g 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFB INSURANCOB COMPANY, 
Nos. 419 and 421 Broadway, N. Y. 
18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 
BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 





specially invite.’ . 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 


SEND oR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 


explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


ne IN THESE TIMES, 

AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 

not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policiesinto this Company. 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 

Agents wanted in Cit and Country. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 

9 Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 





[DXCORPORATED 1823] 
Oash Capital, - - ------+-=+ == = $500,000 00, 
Surplus, - $265,057 77 
Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......§755,057 77 
Insures Property against Loss or Damage by Fire at usual rates. 
Policies lesned "las Losses paid at the of the Company 
principal cities in the United 


at its various Agencies in the 
tates, 

JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 


For all the purposes of a Laxative Medicine. 


Perhaps no one medicine is so univer- 
sally required by everybody as a cathar- 
tic, nor was ever any before so universal! 
adopted into use, in every country = 
among all classes, as this mild but effi- 
cient purgative Pill. e@ obvious rea- 
son is, that it isa more reliable and far 
more effectual remedy than any other. 
Those who have tried it, know that it 
. cured them; those who have not, know 
that it cures their neighbors and friends, 
= and all know that what it does once it 
does always—that it never fails through any fault or neglect of 
its composition. We have th de upon th ds of certifi. 
cates of their remarkable cures of the following complaints, but 
such cures are known in every neighbourhood, and we need not 
publish them. Adapted to all ages and conditions in all climates; 
containing neither calomel nor any deleterious , they may be 
taken with safety by anybody. Their sugar coa reserves 
them ever fresh and makes them pleasant to take, while being 




















What are the Effects ot 
TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


This is a 
has also a 
tory reply. 
tion during the last thirty years. 
that the preparation will 

ye ood relieve indigestion, 
Allay the symptoms of fever, 
Regulate the flow of the bile, 
Cure every species of headache, 
Trang the nervous system, 
Refresh and a the weak, 
Promote healthful perspiration. 


Mitigate the gs of thenmation 
N eubaline old is the stomach, r 


in the cases of their friends, are o: 


urse the best judges 
merits, and the above summary = 


Cc 
is 
three years. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
- TARRANT & OO., 





Nos. 239 and 241 Water St., N, ¥. 





278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts. N. Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 


bay ape which the public has a right to ask, and it 
t to expect a candid, straightforward and satisfac- 

e answer shall be given fairly and squarely, trom 
the personal testimony of thousands who have used the prepara- 


These competent witnesses declare, over their own signatures, 


when oe too often, lead to chronic 
Those who have tested the pea in their own cases, or 
0 ‘of its 


simply a condensation ofa 
portion of their testimony, covering a period of about twenty- 


ae vegetable no harm can arise from their use In any quan- 
y. 


They operate by their powerful influence on the internal vis- 
cera to purify the blood and stimulate it into healthy action-— 
remove the obstructions of the stomach, bowels, liver, and other 
organs of the body, restoring their lar action to health, and 
by correcting, wherever they exist, such derangements as are the 
first origin of disease. 

Minute directions are given in the wrapper on the box, for the 
following complaints, which these Pills gy Fe — 

For yspepsia or Indigestion, tlessness, 
Languor and Loss of Appetite, they should be taken 
——— to stimulate the stomach and restore its healthy tone 
and action. 

For Liver Complaint and its various cpmoteme Bil 
fous Headache, Sick Headache. Jaundice or 
Green Sickness, Bilious Colic and Bilious Fev. 
ers, they should be judiciously taken for each case, to correct 
the diseased action or remove the obstructions which cause it. 
Diarrhoea, but one mild dose is 


heumatism, Gout, Gravel, Palpitation 
Pain in the 8: i ins, 


of the Heart, ide, Back and Lo’ 

Cleanse and tone the bowels, they should be continuously taken, as required, to change tne 
Cheer the Spe spirits, nar ogy 7" — ot the system. With such change those com- 
Assist the sppeti plain isappear. 
Operate avecaniy yo For Dropsy and Dropsical Swellings they should be 
Purify all the animal fiuide, —— in large and frequent doses to produce the effect of a 
Keep the brain cool and clear, rastic purge. 

And corrects romptly and without necessitating avy interrup- ae bere uote _—— should be taken as it produ- 

on e 01 avocations fe. fe 
of the bod which, lected es age Asa Dinner Pill, take one or two Wills te promote di- 


gestion and relieve the stomach. 

An occasional dose stimulates the stomach and bowels into 
healthy action, restores the appetite, and invigorates the system, 
Hence it is often as where no serious di ent 
exists. One who feels tolerably well, often finds that a dose of 
these Pills makes him feel decidedly better, from their cleans- 
ing and renovating effect on the digestive apparatus. 


DR. J. O, AYBR, & OO.,; Practical Chemists. 
Lowell, Mass., U. § A, 





Bold by all Druggists everywhere, 





ACROSS THE SIERRA NEVADAS. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


THE WESTERN HALF OF THE 
Great National Trunk Line Across the Continent, 


constructed WITH THE AID AND SUPERVISION oF THE UnI- 
ATES GOVERNMENT, is destined to be ope of the most im- 
lines of communication in the world ; as it is the sole link 
the Pacific Coast and the Great Interior Basin, over which the 
immense Overland travel must pass, and the : 


Principal Portion of the Main Stem Line Be- 
tween the Two Oceans. 


extends from Sacramento, on the tidal waters of the 
ward across the richest and most populo of 


ys 35 miles, now 
entirely across 
int in the Salt Lake Valley, whence fur- 
poagreae be easy and rapid. Iron, mate and equip- 
ment are ready at hand for 300 miles of road, and 10,000 men 
are employed in the construction. 
The locat business upon the completed portion surpasses all 


pa. The res for the quarter ending August 
, are as follows in GOLD: 


Gross OPERATING Net 
EaRnIneGs, EXPEnsEs, EaRnNinas, 
$187,579 64 $86,543 47 $101,031 AZ 


or at the rate of two millions annum, of which more than 
three-fourths are net profit on 4 amy than 100 miles worked. This 
is w the actual, legitimate traffic of the road, with its termi- 
sunts the mountains, and with only the normal ratio of govern- 
ment transportation, and is exclusive of the materials carried for 
the further extension of the road. 

The Company’s interest liabilities during the same period were 
less than $125,000. 

Add to this an ever-expanding through traffic, and the propor- 
tions of the future busi b i 

The Company are authorized to continue their line eastward 
until it thal west and connect with the roads now building east 
of the Rocky Mountain —y Assuming that they will build 
and control half the entire distance between San Francisco and 
the Missouri River, as now seems probable, the United States 
will have invested in the completion of 865 miles ¢28,592,- 
@00, or at the average rate of $35,000 per mile—not includ- 
ing an absolute t of 10,000,000 acres of the Public lands. 
By becoming a joint investor in the magnificent Ce oy Tee 
by waiving Tes first lien in favour of the First Mortgage Bond- 
holders, THB GENERAL GOVERNMENT, IN EFFECT INVITES THE 
CO-OPERATION OF PRIVATE CAPITALISTS, and has carefully guard- 
ed their interests against all ordinary contingencies, 





The Company offer for sale, through us, their 


First Mortgage, Thirty Year, Six per Cent. 
Coupon Bonds. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN 


in New York City. They are in sums of $1,000 each, with semi- 
annual gold coupons attached, and are apiting for the present at 
9& per cent. and accrued interest from July ist, added, in cur- 
rency, at which rate they yield yearly 

NINE PER CENT. UPON THE INVESTMENT. 

These Bonds, authorized by Act of Congress, are issued only as 

the work quegresess, and to the same amount only as the Bonds 

ted by the Government; and reprerent, in all cases, the first 

ien upon a completed, equipped and productive in which 

have invested Government subsidies, stock subscriptions, 

donations, surplus earnings, etc., and which is worth more than 

three times the amount of First ‘Mortgage Bonds which can be 
issued upon it. 

The Central Pacific First Mortgage Bonds have all the assuran- 
ces, sanctions and guaranties of the Pacific Railroad Act of Con- 
gress, and have in addition several noticeable advantages over all 
ether classes of railroad bonds. 

First—They are the superior claim upon al ther the most vi- 
tal and valuable portion of the through line. 
Second—Beside the lest benefit of the Government subsidy, 


which is a subordinate lien], the road receives the benefit of 
Ite donations from California. 
Third— 


ly half the whole cost of grading 800 miles eastward of 
Francisco, is concentrated upon the 150 miles now about 


com 
reek local business already yielding three-fold the annual 
interest liabilities, with advantageous rates, — in coin. 
Fifth—The principal as well as the interest of its Bonds being pay- 
able in coin, upon a legally binding agreement. 

Ly | carefully investigated the resources and of 
the , and the management of the te gy he we cor- 
dially recommend these Bonds to Trus' ecutors, Institu- 
tions and others, as an eminently sound, reliable andj remunera- 
tive form of permanent investment. 


Conversions of Government Securities 


INTO 
OENTRAL PACIFICO FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
NOW REALIZE FOR THE HOLDERS FROM 
Twelve to Eighteen per cent. Advantage. 
With the Same Rate of Interest, 


The fi ro the enspent salen Dieptember 12th sub; 
of course, to slight variations from day day. We oie 


S 
m 









. coupes, and pay difference....... 157.18 
U. B. , coupon,  do.......... 184.68 
U.8. 1864, coupon, do.......... 134, 
U. 8. 1865, coupon, do..........147.18 
U. 8. 1865 [new], coupon, do....... 117.18 
U. 8 1867 [new], coupon, do....... 117.18 
U. 8. cou and pay difference...... 37.11 
U. 8B. series}, do do.......... 125.98 
U. 8. series}, do do.......... 119.98 

For sal 


le by Banks and Bankers generally, of whom oy 
Pamphlets and Py Thy — at the Office of the a 
road Company, 54 Street, and by . 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AND 
Financial Agents ot the C. P. R. R. Co., 
NO, 5 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD," 


Running West from Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


The Union Pacific Railroad Company have built a line 
of railroad in the last eighteen months than was ever by an 
other company in the same time, and they will continue the wor! 
with the same en: until it is completed. The Western Divi- 
sion is be! pus! rapidly from Sacramento the 
Central ic Company of California, and it is expected that 


THE ENTIRE CRAND LINE 


to the Pacific will be open for business in 1870. More than one- 
third of the work has already been done, more than one-third of 
the whole line is now in running order, and more laborers are 
now employed upon it than ever before. More 


Porty Million Dollars in Money 


have already been expended by the two powerful compan ies that 
have undertaken the en rise, and there is no lack of funds for 
its most rous prosecution. When the United States Govern- 
ment found it n to secure the construction of the Union 
PacificRailroad, to develop'and protect its own interests, it gave 


render its speedy completion beyond a doubt. The available 
means of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, derived from the 
Government and its own stockholders, may be briefly summed up 


as follows: 
1.—United States Bonds 


Having thirty years to run, and bearing six per cent currency in- 
terest at the rate of $16,000 per mile for 517 miles on the Plains; 
then at the rate of $48,000 per mile for 150 miles through the 
Rocky Mountains ; then at the rate of $32,000 per mile for the re- 
maining distance, for which the United States takes a second lien 
as security. The interest on these bonds is paid by the United 
States Government, which also pays the company one-half the 
amount of its bills in money for transporting its f it, troops, 
mails, etc. The remaining half of these bills is placed to the 
company’s credit, and forms a sinking fund which may finally 
discharge the whole amount of this lien. The claims against the 
Government since April of the current year amount to four and 
one-half times this interest. 


2.—First Mortgage Bonds. 


By its charter the Company is permitted to issue its own First 
Mortgage Bonds to the same amount as the bonds issued by the 


Government, and no more, and only as the road ses. The 
Trustees for the bondholders are the Hon. E. D. Morgan, U. 8. 
Senator from New York, and the Hon. Oakes Am ember of 
U. 8. House of Representatives, who are res ible for the de- 


livery of these bonds to the Company in strict accordance with 
the terms of the law. 


3.—The Land Grant. 


The Union Pacific Railroad Company has a land it or abso- 
lute donation from the government of 12,800 acres to the mile on 
the line of the road, which will not be worth less than $1 50 per 
acre at the lowest valuation. 


4.—The Capital Stock. 
The authorized ee of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 


is $100,000,000, of which over $5,000,000 have been paid on the 
work already done, 


The Means Sufficient to Build the Road. 


Contracts for the entire work of building 914 miles of first-class 
west from Omaha, comprising much of the most diffi- 


cult mountain work, and embracing every except sur- 
veying, have been made with responsible ies [who have al- 
ready ov 


er 500 miles], at the average rate of pas 
thoucand and fifty-eight dollars [$68,058] per mile. This price in- 
cludes all necessary shops for construction and repairs of cars, 
—. stations and all other i and os. 
motives, passenger, baggage, an cars, and other site 
rolling-stock, to an amount that shall not be less than $5,000 per 
mile. Allowing the cost of the remaining one hundred and 





eighty-six of the eleven h miles d to be built by the 
.¢ Company to be $90,000 per mile: 
The Total Cost of Bleven Hundred Miles will be as 
Pollows ; 

914 miles, at $68,058............... eevceccces 012 
186 miles, at $00,000.................. eateeses berry 
Add discounts on bonds, surveys, &c........ 4,500,000 
AMOUR... ccccccccsece cecccece ++ $83,445,012 

As the U. 8. Bonds are equal to money, and the Company’s own 


First Mortgage Bonds have a ready market, we have as the 


Available Cash Resources for Building Eleven 
Hundred Miles: 
U. 8. Bonds.......se00... 


Sueererederkdsedéscesssees a 000 
First Mortgage Bonds........ ANCE RN 
Capital stock paid in on the work now done.......... 5,369,750 
Land Grant, 14,080,000 acres, at $1 50 per acre......... 21,120,000 
Pe be vedemschtdebhscrenkesecchibntctccecce + $85,145,750 
The company have ample facilities for suppl any deficien 
that may arise in means of construction’ Puls — J be oom 
wholly or in part by additional subscriptions to capital stock. 
A i oa been le & ortion of these 
an are now pro) ts) of them 
for = While their whole whee not be a’ for some 
years to come, they will 


remain a very im it source of reve- 

nue to the Company. The lands of the Iincls Oeste lethal 

oe pe LO 8 at from $6 to $12 and other land- 
companies in the West are recei equal prices for simi- 
pro: 


FUTURE BUSINESS. 
The most ski have never doubt that 
eptical expressed a when the 


Union Pacific is finished the immense business that must 
flow over it, as the only railroad connecting the two grand divis- 





DO 
the pengenees authorized to build it such ample aid as should} July 1 


—— Sf SS —= 
, ions of the North American continent, will be one of the wond 
500' MILES of r t and es it will have mo competitor it 
; can always charge remunerative rates. 
pape EARNINGS FROM WAY BUSINESS. 


the July 31, an average of 325 miles of 
Union Pecite Iralinoad was caantion. The Superintendent’s 


Report hows the following result : 
EARNINGS. 


Foscengess, Fociate Telegraph and Mails............ $723,755 
Transportation o: Gon ’ Materials and Men... qvass at 


GE hoc ed es 2c ecceaemctcedi oh ce $1,208,088 95 


Fuel, Repairs, Offices, Conductors, Trains, &c....... $395,530 92 
Net gs to balance = 





Total..... eccccccccers eeeecerecseveeecceecceeal $1,203,038 95 


The net 0; aoe on the commercial business for the 
Tone were.$237,' The account for the COMMERCIAL 
USINESS stands as follows: 


Net Profit.....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccess $485,789 04 


The amount of Bonds the Company can issue on 325 miles, at 
$16,000 per mile, is $5,200,000. Interest in gold, three months, at 
6 per cent., on this sum, is $78,000; add 40 per cent. premium, to 
cor d with y earnings, is $109,200—showing that 
the net earnings for this quarter were more than four times the 
interest on the First Mortgage Bonds on this length of road. 
First Mortgage Bonds, 
whose principal is so amply ded for, and whose interest is 


80 thoroughly secured, must be classed among the safest invest- 
ments. ey pay 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 
and are offered for the present at NINETY CENTS ON THE 
R, and accrued interest at Six Per Cent. in Currency from 


y parties are taking advantage of the present high price ot 
Government stocks to = for these Geese, whi p a over 
FIFTEEN PER CENT. C. PER, and, at the current rate of 
premium on gold pay 


OVER NINE PER CENT. INTEREST. 


Subscriptions will be received in New York at the Company’s 
Office, No. 20 Nassau Street, and by 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, No. 7 Nassau st., 


CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankers, No. 51 Wall st., 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 33 Wall st., 

and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout the United 
States, of whom maps and descriptive pamphlets may be obtained 
on application. Remittances should be made in drafts or other 
funds par in New York, and the bonds will be sent free of charge 
by return express. ¢ 

JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
October 28th, 1867. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


GEORGE A. HEARN, 

39 UNION SQUARE, 
SECOND DOOR BELOW SEVENTEENTH. STREET, 
FORMERLY OF 425 BROADWAY, 

HAS OPENED AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
oF 
REAL INDIA CAMELS’ 

HAIR SHAWLS, 

COMPRISING CALCUTTA 
AND. 
BOMBAY SHAWLS, 
BOTH LONG AND SQUARE, 
IN THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 


Tiffany & Co. 
550 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Pari 


STERLING SILVERWARH, 
For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 
BRONZES AND GAS-FIXTURES. 


Residences farnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 


SIXTY-SHVENTH YBAR. 
HINRICHS’, 
FoRMBRLY 


WERCKEMEISTERS’, 
150 BROADWAY, Up stairs, 
Corner Liberty Street, 

Display of FANCY GOODS, GLASSWARE, PORCELAIN, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, &c., aloo KLEEMAN’S PATENT 8T. GER 
MAIN LAMP3, all suitable as PRESENTS for the HOLIDAYS. 
Now ready for the inspection ot his customers and the public 
generally, who are respectfully invited to call. 


J/OuHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 

No, 290 BROADWAY, 

v) Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
BS Gee citar en babe fine assortment of Boots 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Oricket and Base Ball Shoes, at reason- 
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